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On Distinguishing 


Modes of Discourse 


By William J. Rooney 


N RESPONSE to John Julian Ryan’s commentary (Renascence, XII, 143-48) 
] on my paper “Poetry and Communication” (Renascence, XI, 125-34), let me 

point out that whether the positions of Plato and Aristotle are “typical and 
exhaustive” as to the “nature and use of poetry,” or whether they constitute “an 
either/or opposition” is somewhat beside the point. What I wished to call atten- 
tion to is that a problem about which scholar-critics are very much concerned 
today is one with which Plato and Aristotle were also concerned and which both 
of them discussed in a more lucid manner than has any one since. It does not 
follow that either Plato or Aristotle left us with “a full and consistent body of 
doctrine on poetry” or a system of principles explicitly worked out in every detail. 
The truth of the matter is that they have left us with precious little in comparison 
with what we would like them to have left; but that little is precious indeed, be- 
cause it is fundamental; and with patience and intelligence, we can elaborate the 
basic principles they worked out into a more developed system of principles, 
especially operational principles, derived from this basis. 

As to Plato’s consistency, however he himself might have disclaimed the merit 
of it, the fact remains that given the somewhat devious processes of the dialogic 
method, the conclusions that each Platonic dialogue reaches do add up to a co- 
herent body of doctrine, a philosophical position and point of view that we call 
Platonism. Ryan says that “consistency would have required [Plato] to reintro- 
duce” the poets into the Republic “to compose the myths that the philosopher- 
kings were to use in controlling their subjects . . . the epithalamia . . .” etc. In 
Book X of the Republic (607-608C) Plato does just this, on the condition, how- 
ever, and consistent with the conclusions he has reached as to the nature of poetry, 
that the advocates of poetry can “show that she is not only delightful but bene- 
ficial to orderly government and all the life of man.” “And,” Socrates continues, 
“we shall listen benevolently, for it will be clear gain for us if it can be shown 
that she bestows not only pleasure but benefit.” Thus, faithful to his principle 
that no use of speech is legitimate that does not have for its end the presentation 
of ultimate truth, and that all other effects of speech must be subordinated to this 
end, he goes on to say that poetry must prove its “goodness and truth” or else 
the reasonable man will resist the spell of her pleasure, for “we have come to see 
that we must not take such poetry seriously [poetry that is merely pleasurable] 
as a serious thing that lays hold on truth, but that he who lends an ear to it must 
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be on his guard fearing for the polity in his soul... .” Thus, Plato will admit into 
the Republic the poet who subordinates the imitative elements in his poetry to 
the end of truth, using them only as means to achieve this extrinsic end in a 
more effective way. For Plato there are no legitimate distinctions between scienti- 
fic (or philosophical), rhetorical, and poetic modes of discourse. All speech, to 
be good, must also be truthful. 

As Ryan says, Aristotle “was not concerned so much with developing a new 
philosophy in reaction against an old as with developing philosophy itself,” and 
in going beyond the Platonic dialogues in his own work, he was “only correcting 
them where necessary.” It is precisely in this matter of distinguishing modes of 
discourse that Aristotle is correcting Plato where it is necessary to do so, for he 
is at pains to indicate, in the first book of the Rhetoric, that not all speeches are 
made with the same end in view. 

In his discussion of poetry, Plato begins with speeches and then distinguishes 
the diegetic from the mimetic (Republic, Book III, 376E; 392C ff.) In diegetic 
discourse, the poet speaks in his own voice; in mimetic discourse, he imitates or 
assumes the voice of another. The problem for Plato is the legitimacy of speech 
from which “proceeds the fractioning of human faculty,” or, perhaps, in con- 
temporary terms, the loss of one’s identity in the assumption of many different 
roles; and for the guardian, the question is whether he will be able “to combine 
the practice of any worthy pursuit with the imitation of many things and the 
quality of a mimic.” The imitator as such abandons the constant factor amid the 
flux of things, he lets go the oneness of his being and purpose in the multitude 
of different roles he assumes, and loses sight of the one truth in the varied ap- 
pearances of its many versions. Thus, consistently judging poetry and the poetic 
process by the one norm of ultimate and objective, extrinsic truth, Plato rejects 
the imitator or mimetic poet who assumes other voices than his own, but will 
admit the diegetic poet who speaks in his own voice as long as his tales image 
as truthfully as possible the realities to which they refer. 

Aristotle begins the Poetics without differentiating potesis—the art of making 
—from mimesis—the art of imitating. The inference is that the kind of imitating 
he is talking about is the kind of imitating that is also a making, as opposed to 
doing. Aristotle says nothing about the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the poet's 
fictions. But he does tell us that the end of poetic construction is inside the product 
itself, and not in an outside reality extrinsic to the product: “Thus the course of 
events, the plot, is the goal of tragedy, and the goal is the most important thing 


of all... the plot is the foundation or as it were the soul of the tragic art” (Poetics, | 


1450 a). Therefore, the end which the poet has in view while making and the 
end which the thing made realizes in itself is not, as with Plato, the adequation 
of the artistic form to the extrinsic and ultimate form of truth, nor even the ac 
curate representation of natural forms and human actions of which the artistic 
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MODES OF DISCOURSE 


product might be considered an imitation, Rather, the end which the poet has 
in view while making and the end which the artistic product realizes is that of 
the form of the product itself, the internal coherence and consistency of the parts 
of the thing made. 

It seems clear enough that in speaking of the mythos or plot as the goal of 
tragedy, Aristotle is not thinking of a particular plot or story so much as he is 
thinking of a principle of consistency. When Ryan objects that it is “a mistake 
to treat one section” of the Poetics “as if it alone were important—as if because 
Aristotle says that the perfection of a play lies in the syntaxis of its events, we 
need prize this quality only ...,” I would ask him to consider that while Aristotle 
is admittedly talking about the six constituent parts of a tragedy, of which plot 
is one, still in his repeated emphasis upon the sequence and inter-relatedness of 
the incidents (to which character, thought, diction, melody and spectacle all 
contribute), and in his insistent subordination of these other five constituent parts 
of dramatic presentation to this internal consistency and coherence, he is not 
merely making the plot of a drama the first factor in a hierarchy of component 
factors; he is insisting that the mythos or plot is the source of the work’s formal 
principle, not because it is this or that particular plot or story, but because, as 
story, it is the principle of organization which dictates to all the other parts the 
norm of their rightness and consistency and from which they derive their struc- 
tural significance and whatever contribution they make to the internal rightness 
and richness of the whole. 


YAN FURTHER asserts that it is a compounding of the mistake to extend 

from the drama to the lyric the Aristotelian principle of internal structural 
coherence of constituent parts and speak as if “the excellence of a lyric lies simply 
in the coalescence of its elements.” While it is true that Aristotle speaks almost 
exclusively of tragedy, still there is nothing in his text to indicate that he could 
not possibly have intended the same principle of artistic construction—the prin- 
ciple of internal coherence and consistency—to be applied to other species of the 
poetic art. If one considers the lyric poem to be just as much a product of the 
poetic or making art as a tragedy, then it seems much more reasonable, indeed, 
necessary, to conclude that the same general principle of internal structural co- 
herence applies to all species of the poetic or aesthetic genius than to conclude that 
one species somehow escapes the generic nature of the class to which it belongs. 

Ryan’s three “kinds of meaning” are not so clear as they might be. In the first 
two it seems that he is distinguishing between kinds of sentences. The Betjeman 
poem presents exclamatory and interrogatory constructions, and expository state- 
ments on the one hand, and declarative-narrative sentences on the other. The nar- 
rative sentences are more dynamic and produce a structure of meaning which 
Presents us with a “fictional situation” within which the persona presents both 
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. — , ‘ } 
herself and the “situation” by observation and report. The meaning of “state. 


ments,” or of any other kind of sentence is not, however “purely intrinsic.” The 
words and construction of any speech, poetic or otherwise, always have extrinsic 
or objective reference to ideas, feelings, and things that exist or may exist outside 
the speech: words always refer. These same words and constructions are also re- 


lated to each other within the structure of the speech, and these relations deter. | 


mine its form, its shape. Thus, the more fundamental distinction to make at this 
point in our discussion, when we are trying to differentiate poetic speech from 
other kinds of speech, is not that between exposition and narration, or between 
“statement” and “situation,” but that between the internal structural relations of 
sounds and meanings and the things, ideas, feelings, objects and situations to 
which the words and structures of the speech refer. 


It is this latter that Ryan distinguishes when he speaks of “the implication 
which the whole meaning . . . may have for an ethician, a sociologist, or some 
other individual,” since the “fictional situation” of the Betjeman poem has refer- 
ence to a social situation which can be described and judged according to ethical 
and sociological norms. Therefore, the poem can be approached as a document 
or commentary upon the sorry state of contemporary morals and mores. This is 
not denied, nor is it deniable. This poem does present us with certain value. 
meanings to which we may variously respond: we may pity, we may be repelled, 
or we may sense some “profound spiritual truth” in the situation to which our 
religious beliefs or experiences correspond. And so also does any speech-construct, 
poetic or otherwise, present us with a multiplicity of meanings and values to 
which we may variously respond. However, Ryan has failed to inquire just what 
exactly it is about a speech-construct that interests the aesthetician, or in general, 
the aesthetic sensibility of any individual. Is there such a thing as a specifically 
aesthetic value that is distinct from the other kinds of value that a speech may 
possess? And if a poem does possess such a distinct aesthetic value, in what way 
is it distinct or different from religious, or historical, or ethical, or sociological 
value? In this connection Craig La Driére has well noted that 


. .. it is impossible to specify the aesthetic principle beyond mere cohesion 
of structure—which is to say, beyond the mere idea of structure as such, 
since structure implies cohesion. All the other concerns with language 
somehow involve concern with structure in language, but in those others 
this structure has an instrumental function, and serves as a means to 
something beyond itself. Only the aesthetic interest is a pure concern for 
structure simply for itself. But structure of any kind whatsoever is there- 
fore a potential object of aesthetic interest; and so rhetorical structure, 
grammatical structure, even logical structure will serve the aesthetic in- 
terest if they are what it finds at hand. But if the aesthetic principle takes 
command of them, they are likely to be transformed; for it is the structure 
they present, not the grammar or rhetoric or logic, that is an object of 
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MODES OF DISCOURSE 


aesthetic interest; .. . (“Structure, Sound and Meaning,” English Institute 
Essays 1956, pp. 91-2). 


It might be noted in this connection, too, that many more than “neo-Aristotelian” 
aestheticians agree with this in general. Between Aristotle and us there have been 
distinguished reaffirmations of it. St. Thomas, for example, as an “aesthetician,” 
maintains essentially the same doctrine. 

Confronted with a poetic construct the reader is, of course, free to “identify” 
with the speaker or the addressee as intimately as he wishes or feels impelled 
to do so. I would only point out that in so doing, he is entering, consciously or 
not, into a rhetorical process. It is not the poem that benefits by such identifica- 
tion, but rather, and in most cases dubiously, the reader. If Hopkins’ “The Wind- 
hover” “gains in effect if we let ourselves exclaim it with the speaker,” we need 
only recognize that it is the rhetorical and not the poetic effect in us that is there- 
by enhanced. We need only distinguish rhetorical involvement from the detach- 
ment of aesthetic contemplation. It is up to the reader whether he will derive a 
greater or deeper satisfaction from the emotional involvement that appeals to the 
more conative faculties of the soul than from the more highly cognitive response 
of uninvolved admiration. 


HEN RYAN objects that the poem has “a matter, as well as a structure,” I 
take him to mean that language, being the material of the poet, is some- 
thing that the poet has shaped and given form to. Once a new form is imposed 
upon the linguistic material (which, when the poet comes to it, is already highly 
formalized), what before was, relative to poetic form, indeterminate, is now de- 
termined by a particular shape. Pure “matter” simply does not actually exist. As 
a physicist or electrical engineer, I may approach the poem with my spectro- 
graph and reduce its physical sounds to wave forms. The merest “matter” of the 
poem, or of anything, has some kind of form, however attenuated. But the poet 
gives a new form and a more particular shape to the linguistic material—combi- 
nations of sound and meaning—available to him. Whatever meaning we get 
from the poet, we get because some kind of structure or form has been imposed 
upon the linguistic material, the grammar of the language. There is no denying 
“the beauty of implication, as well as of statement.” But both “implication” and 
“statement” necessarily presuppose a structure of meaning. We need only reflect 
a moment in order to see that such beauty could not be realized if it were not 
realized in a structure, in a form. It is the shape, the form of sound and meaning, 
that is beautiful, and it is impossible to separate the meaning from the structure 
that means. 
I do not see that the Betjeman poem provides evidence for Ryan’s thesis that 
a poem “for its due effect may require that we identify ourselves with the 
speaker,” if, indeed, that is what he wishes to demonstrate by pointing out that 
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because this poem is a “situation piece” (or dramatic monologue), it is “a crucial 
instance here.” We, as readers, do not enter into the speech-situation that is pre- 
sented by the sound and meaning structures of the verse; we observe it. There 
is, it is true, a pathetic argument embedded in this particular presentation; we 
are implicitly invited not so much to pity the speaker as to be properly horrified 
at what she represents. However, this argument is subsumed by the poetic struc- 
ture. The gaiety of the speaker’s youth is brought into conjunction and sharp 
contrast with the apathy and bitter disillusion of her present life in old age; the 
filth that clutters the night-club floor, the furtiveness of the startled insects that 
scurry out when the curtains are opened—these things contrast with the speaker's 
exclamatory address to the sun, the healthy activity going on outside in the open 
and brightness, and an earlier time when passion was carefree and spontaneous, 
The rollicking “music-hall verse” contrasts throughout with the heavy weariness 
of the speaker’s present attitude but harmonizes with and emphasizes throughout | 
her devil-may-care cynicism. The impasse of disillusion is the resolution of the | 
poem’s meaning, but it is present from the first line and only becomes explicit in : 
the last two with “What on earth was all the fun for?” The impasse of disillusion 











and futility is continually presented by the internal relations between static and 

dynamic meanings on both sides of the contrast between past and present and | 
in the persistent relations between sound and meaning, the sound now contrasting 

with, now harmonizing with the meaning, but always reinforcing the cynical | 
tone and attitude of futility that constitute a consistent stasis in the midst of 

the dynamism and give all the meanings their principle of coherence and con- 

sistency. 

Aristotle says “There are things we find painful to look at themselves, but of } 
which we view the most accurate reproductions with pleasure” (Poetics, 1448 b). 
This poem is such a “reproduction,” not of the whole sordid reality, of cours, 
but of significant details and reflections represented by the speaker and her speech | 
and carefully selected by the poet. We are not “moved” by the poem as we would | 
be by a similar situation confronting us in our actual experience of a real life 
situation, though Ryan seems to suggest that we might be. While we cannot here 
go into the controversy over the meaning of Aristotle’s “catharsis,” we can note | 
that it is by no means universally agreed that a purgation of the emotions in the 
spectator is what he intends. Indeed, the most recent substantial interpretation of 
the Poetics (that of Gerald Else) relates catharsis to the resolution of events in 
the plot structure and would relegate it to a purely incidental or residual emo 
tional reaction in the spectator. This does not mean that you may not weep! 
abundantly all during the presentation of a tragic drama; it only means that your 
emotional reaction of this sort is incidental to or at most consequent upon your 
appreciation of the work’s internal consistency, the “inevitability,” if you wish, 
of the relation among its parts. There is no resolution properly speaking i 
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Betjeman’s poem; the tensions produced by the contrasting elements are not re- 
solved or released. The kind of resolution achieved is that of a resisting acceptance 
of the impasse of the human condition. As the poem shows, this kind of resolu- 
tion (or irresolution) can be aesthetically satisfying not primarily because the 
poem thus points to some “profound spiritual truth,” but because the opposing 
elements of sound and meaning manage so well to cohere among themselves. 
Another speech could point equally to this truth of the human condition and 
fail utterly as a poem. 

Our appreciation of this poem results precisely from our observation, not cer- 
tainly of “disembodied,” but surely of “disengaged” speech. How could we clear- 
ly see the persona presented and how could we catch the tone and meaning of 
her voice and “situation” if we refused to disassociate the speech from that of 
one John Betjeman? Perhaps this is not Ryan’s meaning, but I do not know how 
else one would interpret it. To see the poem as “pure form” is not, by any 
means, to close our eyes to any of its meanings, for the meanings with the sounds 
are what the poet has formed. To be detached does not mean to be insensitive, 
but quite the contrary, the more detached we are, the more of a chance the poem 
has to speak for itself and to be itself, and the more open we are to the experience 
it offers. 


In conclusion, allow me to comment briefly upon Ryan’s objections to the se- 
lections I chose for analysis and illustration in my paper. The fact that Shakes- 
peare wrote sonnet 71 as one of a sequence of sonnets is quite beside the point 
if we find that this sonnet is a discrete and independent construct within 
that sequence; and, I think, everyone, including Ryan, will agree that 
sonnet 71 is such a construct. For Ryan himself calls it “one of the world’s great- 
est sonnets,” and it could hardly be this if it were only a subordinate part inte- 
grated into some larger structure. The very word “sonnet” indicates its conven- 
tional independence as a verse form, even within sequences. Whether sonnet 71 
is one discrete unit in a larger semantically or thematically related group of other 
discrete units is another problem quite peripheral to what we have been consid- 
ering throughout this discussion. (The nature of this problem could be indicated 
by asking to what extent we would consider a sonnet in a sequence to hold the 
same position that one of the stanzas, say in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, holds to 
the canto in which it appears, or that one of the cantos holds to the entire nar- 
rative. ) 

As to the passage from Longfellow: I did not say that the poem is addressed 
to the reader. Ostensibly the address is directed to the Psalmist. What I was con- 
cerned to point out was that due to the collapse of the tone and voice-structure 
of the piece, the reader is not permitted to contemplate the speech detachedly, 


Continued on page 71 
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Conrad’s Chance and 
Bergson’s Laughter 


By Wolfgang B. Fleischmann 


HAT THE philosophy of Henri Bergson exerted a great influence upon the 
‘aan of English and Continental fiction in the first quarter of the | 
twentieth century is a well-known fact. It has generally been assumed, how. 
ever, that Joseph Conrad’s novels are free from this influence and that no point 
of contact exists between the ideas of the Franco-Irish philosopher and those of } 
the Polish-English novelist. It is my purpose here to show that in at least on 
of Conrad’s novels, Chance, Bergsonian ideas concerning the comic and the ludi- 
crous very likely come into play and illuminate the novel’s general conception. 
In 1912, Joseph Conrad published a volume of memoirs, known in America 


as A Personal Record. In its preface, the author states his theory of the ludicrous: 


. 2 , , ) 
The comic, when it is human, soon takes upon itself a face of pain; and 


some of our griefs (some only, not all, for it is the capacity for suffering 
which makes man august in the eyes of men) have their source in weak- 
nesses which must be recognized with smiling compassion as the common 
inheritance of us all. Joy and sorrow in this world pass into each other, 
mingling their forms and their murmurs in the twilight of life as mys- 
terious as an overshadowed ocean. ... 


It seems, by contrast, curious that in the very year in which Conrad summarized, 
his theory of the comic, he should have completed Chance, the narrative of which 
is interwoven with cynical and untimely laughter. Comic touches, here, do no 
cease at, or flow into, pathos but are a constant characteristic of Conrad’s nar 
rative. For, as if to bear out the words of Marlow, the novel’s principal narrator, 
that “An untimely joke is a source of bitter regret always,” precisely those part 
of Chance which deal with moments of unhappy crisis in the lives of principd} 
characters are accompanied by descriptions of laughter. 

The great de Barral, a financier whose bankruptcy will ruin the lives ¢ 
many people, including his own and that of his only daughter, is declared in 
solvent, The court proceedings are “like a sinister farce, bursts of laughter in: 
setting of mute anguish—that of the depositors, hundreds of thousands of them. 
The laughter was irresistible; the accompaniment of the banker’s public examin) 
tion. .. . The Registrar laughed, the barristers laughed, the reporters laughed, 
the serried ranks of the miserable depositors . . . laughed like one man.” 

While the sinister governess of de Barral’s daughter Flora is preparing 
leave the financier’s Brighton residence, stealing what she may and abandoning 
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CHANCE AND LAUGHTER 


her ward to face the existence of a ruined criminal’s child, there is heard from 
the drawing room “a sudden burst of laughter from Miss de Barral enjoying the 
fun of the water-color lesson given her for the last time by the cheery old man.” 
When, shortly thereafter, the governess reveals de Barral’s bankruptcy to Flora 
in the most brutal terms, the girl “would have laughed . . . if she had told me 
it was a joke” and “should have laughed if ... [she] . . . hadn’t been too afraid 
of ... [the governess] to make the least little sound.” 

Later in the novel, and seven years later in time, Captain Anthony’s courting 
of Flora, the girl’s first contact with an interested male, is described as “horribly 
merry.” Flora, who will accept the captain’s hand as a matter of economic ex- 
pediency, is repelled by her future husband: “What seemed most awful to her 
was the elated light in his eyes, the rapacious smile that would come and go on 
his lips as if he were gloating over her misery.” The displeasing vision of Captain 
Anthony and Flora married, in the process of getting the liberated de Barral from 
jail, “The three of them crowded into a four-wheeler, and Anthony sitting defer- 
entially opposite that astonished old jail-bird,” raises a laugh in Anthony’s solemn 
brother-in-law, Mr. Fyne, “An improper sound . . . to come from his manly 
chest.” 

When Flora and Anthony are indeed married and the freed de Barral ac- 
companies them on Anthony’s ship, the Ferndale, the growing tension between 
father and son-in-law is punctuated once more by improper laughter. The second 
narrator of Chance, Mr. Powell, receives his first impression of trouble on board 
the ship in the following way: “Captain Anthony had laughed without visible 
cause on a certain night. The impression for some reason was disagreeable. And 
it was then .. . that it occurred to.. [Powell’s] unsophisticated mind that per- 
haps things are not what they are confidently expected to be; that it was possible 
that Captain Anthony was not a happy man... .” Between the voyage on which 
this observation was made and a previous one, de Barral had suggested to Flora 
that they get away from Captain Anthony and the Ferndale. Upon the suggestion 
“She had the strength of mind not to spin around. On the contrary she went to 
a shabby bit of mirror on the wall. In the greenish glass her own face looked 
far off like the livid face of a drowned corpse at the bottom of a pool. She 
laughed faintly.”At last, when the formerly great de Barral is discovered in an 
attempt to poison Captain Anthony, he faces him and Mr. Powell with “a tri- 
umphant chuckling sound” and then drinks off the poisoned draught himself. 
Not even when Captain Anthony and Flora, after the demise of de Barral, have 
found each other and a happy marriage, does derision in the wrong place cease. 
As the Ferndale is rammed and cut in two by an ocean liner, Flora is hoisted 
from the sinking ship with “a sort of dim smile on her face.” 

Not only the main characters of Conrad’s Chance practice, or are beset by, in- 
appropriate laughter. Marlow, the principal narrator, is also given to laughing 
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in strange places. When it is suspected, early in the novel, that Flora had com- 
mitted suicide, he and Mr, Fyne search for her body at night. Marlow relates; 
“Fyne fell suddenly into a strange cavity—probably a disused lime-kiln. His 
voice, uplifted in grave distress, sounded more than usually rich, solemn and pro- 
found. This was the comic relief of an absurdly dramatic situation. I permitted 
myself to laugh aloud at last. Fyne, of course, didn’t.” When Flora unburdens 
the sincerity of former suicidal intentions to Marlow, at a chance meeting follow- 
ing her engagement, he tells of the incident: “I coughed down the beginning of 
a most improper fit of laughter and felt ashamed of myself. Her eyes raised for 
a moment seemed full of innocent suffering. . . .” Summarizing his attitude to- 
ward Flora’s unequivocally somber life, Marlow says: “The girl’s life had pre- 
sented itself to me as a tragi-comical adventure, the saddest thing on earth, slip- 
ping between frank laughter and unabashed tears.” 

It is Marlow, also, who makes it clear to the reader that the occurrence of 
inappropriate laughter within the framework of Chance is more than a random 
device in Conrad’s technique of creating dialogue. The author asks his narrator: 


‘Am I to understand that you have ferreted out something comic in 

the history of Flora de Barral?’ 
‘Comic!’ he explained. ‘No! What makes you? Oh, I laughed—did I? But 
don’t you know that people laugh at absurdities that are very far from be- 
ing comic? Didn’t you read the latest books about laughter written by 
philosophers, psychologists? There is a lot of them. ...’ 

‘I dare say there has been a lot of nonesense written about laughter ...’ 
I said impatiently. 

‘They say,’ pursued unabashed Marlowe, ‘that we laugh from a sense 
of superiority. Therefore, observe, simplicity, honesty, warmth of feeling, 
delicacy of heart and of conduct, self-confidence, magnanimity are laughed 
at, because the presence of these traits in a man’s character often puts 
him into difficult, cruel or absurd situations, and makes us, the majority 
who are fairly free as a rule from these peculiarities, feel pleasantly 
superior.’ 


In the last dialogue quoted, Conrad, as the “I,” shows us clearly, though not 
at length as in the Personal Record, that he does not share his narrator’s views 
concerning the ludicrous. But why should Conrad have written a work in which 
he brings a view of laughter inimical to his own into play? And who are the 
philosophers and psychologists of laughter Marlow speaks of? 


Te DECADE immediately preceding the period 1906-1912 in which Chance 
was composed saw the publication of some thirteen books and articles con- 
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cerned with the analysis of laughter written in languages Conrad could read 


(See Henri Bergson, Le Rire, 57th ed. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1941), p. vii, for a bibliography of works on laughter in the period indicated. 
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For Conrad’s knowledge of languages, see Gerard Jean-Aubry, The Sea Dreamer: 
Joseph Conrad (New York: Doubleday, 1957), p. 46.) Three of these, Henri 
Bergson’s Le Rire (1899), James Sully’s Essay on Laughter (1902), and Sigmund 
Freud’s Der Witz und seine Beziehung zum unbewussten (1905) posit the degra- 
dation of human dignity as a condition for the ludicrous. Sully and Freud, how- 
ever, do not make commendable human qualities or virtues causes for laughter, 
nor is degradation of what seems to be dignified a principal aspect of the ludi- 
crous for them. Only Bergson’s essay makes a statement which, in its general 
conception, parallels Marlow’s ideas. I quote from an authorized English trans- 
lation which appeared in London in 1911, still during the period of composition 
of Chance: “And then, we may as well confess—though somewhat reluctantly— 
that we laugh not only at the faults of our fellow-men, but also at times, at their 
good qualities.” 

The special respect in which moral superiority can excite laughter is defined 
by Bergson as a kind of rigidity or inflexibility in the exercise of virtuous acts: 
“A flexible vice may not be so easy to ridicule as a rigid virtue. It is rigidity 
that society eyes with suspicion. . . . The man who withdraws into himself is 
liable to ridicule, because the comic is largely made up of this very withdrawal.” 
The resemblance between the statements of Bergson and Marlow concerning the 
ludicrous aspects of human virtues, and the resemblance between Bergson’s con- 
dition for ludicrousness in that respect and Conrad’s characterizations in Chance 
convince me that Marlow was there portrayed as a disciple of Bergson. For if any 
one term can describe the characters in Chance, it is rigidity; if any common hu- 
man situation can subsume them, it is isolation. This is as true for Flora de 
Barral, whose single-minded pursuit of her father’s welfare alienates all human 
contact, as it is for Captain Anthony, who is as unable to express himself as he is 
unbending in his concept of chivalry. The great de Barral is a figure of isolation 
and “rigidity.” Both conditions are a result of first his immense wealth, secondly 
his imprisonment, and, finally, his anomalous status as an eternal guest aboard 
the Ferndale. As for the Fynes, Conrad makes much of their solemn and un- 
bending behavior, as well as of their human isolation created by extreme con- 
ventionality. 

If Bergson’s essay is a likely source for Marlow’s theories of the ludicrous in 
Chance, the question of why Conrad chose to incorporate such theories into his 
work still remains open. The answer can, I believe, be found by exposing an- 
other incongruity between ideas presented in Chance and ideas stated in Conrad’s 
Personal Record, and then returning to Bergson’s Le Rire. 

The plot of Chance presents, in Conrad’s own words, the play of “a mighty 
force, that of mere chance, absolutely irresistible” in action within a human situ- 
ation, Walter F. Wright, in his study of Romance and Tragedy in Joseph Conrad, 
has shown admirably that the world of Chance is one in which no character is 
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his own master, Everyone in the novel is led to the fulfillment of his destiny by 
blind fortune in the shape of almost unlikely encounters and perceptions. 

Such a world is entirely inimical to Conrad’s conception of human freedom, 
Turning back to A Personal Record, we read: 


Yes! I, too, would like to hold the magic wand giving that command 
over laughter and tears which is declared to be the highest achievement 
of imaginative literature. Only to be a great magician one must surrender 
oneself to occult and irresponsible powers, either outside or within one’s 
breast. . . . It may be my sea-training acting upon a natural disposition 
to keep good hold on the one thing really mine, but the fact is that I have 
a positive horror of losing even for one moving moment that full posses- 
sion of myself which is the first condition of good service. 


Here a thoroughgoing belief in free will, in being captain of one’s ship in the 
most literal sense, offers a striking contrast to the deterministic world in which 
the characters of Chance are buffeted about. And yet it is precisely such a world 
which, according to Bergson, turns the most serious concerns of life into comedy: 


All that is serious in life comes from our freedom. The feelings we have 
matured, the passions we have brooded over, the actions we have weighed, 
decided upon, and carried through, in short, all that comes from us and 
is our very own, these are the things that give life its ofttimes dramatic 
and generally grave aspect. What, then, is requisite to transform all this 
into comedy? Merely to fancy that our seeming freedom conceals the 
strings of a dancing jack and that we are, as the poet says, 

*,.» humble marionettes 
The wires of which are pulled by Fate.’ 


Granting the premise that Marlow took his theory of the ludicrous from Berg- 
son and using Bergson’s Le Rire as a frame of reference, we are led to a new 
understanding of the conception of Chance. For, in Bergson’s theory of the ludi- 
crous, deterministically caused actions by characters made isolated and rigid 
through their puppet-like state create comedy from what would be, executed in 
a state of freedom, the most serious human actions. 

I posit, then, that in Chance, Conrad deliberately created a world at the mercy 


of “occult and irresponsible powers” to show, through the narration of Marlow, | 


pathetic and desperately unlucky characters in the light of comedy. Bergson’s 
Le Rire, with its system of the ludicrous that sees comedy in human rigidity on 
the one hand and in the play of characters at the mercy of a determining force 
on the other gives a clue to an understanding of Chance: Marlow, as narrator, 
unfolds to the reader a world which, both in its make-up and in the point of 
view from which it is seen, is inimical to the author’s beliefs. 

We can see Chance, then, as the exposition of an impossible world—not, as 
Henry James would have it, as an expression of Conrad’s “system” (See Henry 
James, “The New Novel 1914” in Notes on Novelists (New York, 1914), pp. 348 
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349), nor, as Edward Crankshaw and Robert Haugh hold, an exercise in novel- 
istic technique for its own sake (See Edward Crankshaw, Joseph Conrad (Lon- 
don: John Lane, 1936), pp. 120-130, and Robert Haugh, Joseph Conrad: Dis- 
covery in Design (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1957), p. 94). Some 
years ago, Douglas Hewitt pointed to strong resemblances between Chance and 
Conrad’s Victory in point of characterization. Perhaps this resemblance can be 
extended further and make of Chance the same sort of philosophical refutation 
in novel form that Victory is. For in the same way that the philosophy of Heyst 
(“look on, make no sound”) leads its protagonist to destruction, the deterministic 
puppet-world of Chance, no matter how pathetic its situations or how noble 
its characters, can only provoke their laughter of despair at the superior laughter 
of Marlow who understands and communicates their actions to the reader 
through the vehicle of a Bergsonian system. 





On Distinguishing Modes of Discourse 


but rather, is drawn, contrary to the interest of his aesthetic sensibilities, into a 
thetorical process, the philosophical truth-value of which is highly dubious. 

The use of the passage from the Mass for the Dead was intended to show 
harmonious involvement in a rhetorical (prose) process that produces joy, but a 
joy unlike that of aesthetically detached contemplation. That the passage hap- 
pened to be a translation is entirely irrelevant, since no claim was made for re- 
sponse to the Latin original but only for response to the English. However, I 
have no objections to using the Latin text if Ryan wishes. 
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A Farewell to Arms: 
Frederic Henry's Rejected Passion 
By John J. McAleer 


ANY READERS were not aware of Ernest Hemingway’s interest in 
Christ symbolism until he wrote The Old Man and the Sea (1952). 
Actually it has appeared in each of his novels, from the beginning. His 
earliest published work, In Our Time (1924), introduces the first of Heming- 
way’s many stigmatized heroes, a matador with a horn wound through his sword 
hand. The playlet, Today is Friday (1926), shows that even then he had settled 
upon a use of Christ symbolism much like what he is using a quarter of a century 
later. It is not a matter of chance that the action of this play is made to seem con- 


temporary with the present though the soldiers speaking have just come from | 


crucifying Christ. Almost blatantly the reader is invited to take as a model for 
his own confrontation of life Christ’s example of bravery. The rarity of men truly 
brave is noted carefully as is also the flight of Christ’s followers, with whom 
Hemingway groups ordinary men, like the Nick Adamses and Frederic Henrys, 
who must, by blundering, learn that for them there can be no real peace so long as 
they reject their individual passions. 

Philip Young suggests Hemingway is interested in the stigmata because he 


himself was wounded in the feet, hands, and head, at Fossalta, in 1918. It must be 


noted also that while Hemingway was convalescing in Milan word came that an 
Italian Capuchin friar, Padre Pio, had received the stigmata. This priest is the 
only man except St. Francis of Assisi ever to have borne the stigmata, and the 
news quickly spread throughout Italy and the world. The week following Hem- 


ingway was baptized a Roman Catholic. It may well be that this news, combined _ 


with a personal sense of stigmatization, led to Hemingway’s conversion and to 
his eventual use of Christ symbolism in his works, but as far as his use of Christ 
symbolism is concerned, at least, a less dramatic reason may serve to account for it, 

In 1922 Hemingway repeatedly told Frank Mason that he intended to model 
his own literary career after Sherwood Anderson’s. In a letter written to F. Scott 


Fitzgerald, in 1925, Hemingway calls Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio his “first , 


pattern.” Indeed, until Hemingway wrote The Torrents of Spring (1926), the 
two men were closely allied. To alert his readers to the structure of Christ sym- 
bolism throughout Winesburg, Anderson has Dr. Parcival tell George Willard, 
“Everyone in the world is Christ and they are all crucified. That’s what I want 
to say. Don’t you forget that. Whatever happens, don’t you dare let yourself 
forget.’” One can imagine Anderson repeating these words to Hemingway and 
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exhorting him to exploit the idea, as he has done. Let it be noted further, how- 
ever, that Anderson’s Dr. Parcival (namesake of the first knight vouchsafed a 
vision of the Grail) felt he would be “uselessly crucified.” Anderson uses Christ 
symbolism in other novels also, but never to attest to Christ’s divinity. To An- 
derson Christ is the archetype of pointless human suffering. He claims nothing 
more, nor, with the possible exception of Faulkner, do any of his disciples. 


Hemingway makes his most extensive use of Christ symbolism in A Farewell 
to Arms. A close reading of this novel reveals a detailed and sustained parallel 
between the events of Christ’s Passion and the adventures that befall the pro- 
tagonist, Frederic Henry. Much of the tension in the book comes from Henry’s 
futile attempts to elude the destiny which pursues him unrelentingly. Like an 
Anderson character, try as he will, he cannot escape his personal crucifixion. 

When we first meet Henry he is already a cynic. Not long before he had 
volunteered his services to the Italian medical corps and sought the “sacred” 
and the “glorious.” But now, disburdened of his ideals, he lacks a meaning to 
assign to life. Henceforth, perplexed and wary, he must grope toward an answer. 
In Harry Morgan, the hero of To Have and Have Not, C. C. Walcutt finds a 
“fundamental moral idealism” contending with an “aimless materialism.” Frederic 
Henry experiences the same inner struggle but feels more fully than Morgan be- 
cause he experiences an easier suffering. 

Of his friend the priest Henry says early in the story, “He had always known 
what I did not know and what, when I learned it, I was always able to forget. 
But I did not know that then, although I learned it later.” The priest knows man 
cannot escape his lot by shutting his eyes to it. He invites Henry to join him in 
his native Abruzzi where to love God “is not a dirty joke,” and where men are 
traditionalists and accept the trials of this life as preparation for the next. The 
priest knows that if Henry goes to the city he will be confronting nothing, merely 
trying to lose himself in pleasure. Yet just now Henry does not care to think. 
Thinking, in the past, has let him down. He goes to Naples, to revel in “the 
world all unreal in the dark and so exciting that you must resume again un- 
knowing and not caring in the night, sure that this was all and all and all and 
not caring.” He is unable to explain to the priest why he did not go to Abruzzi. 
He laments that “we did not do the things we wanted to do; we never did such 
things.” Fearful of being trapped again by false hopes he keeps himself uncom- 
mitted. Although at the end of the novel Henry is not what he would call a 
“technical Christian,” as the priest wishes him to be, he knows as the priest 
knows, that an upright man cannot reject his Passion, that he must, like Christ, 
confront it courageously. 

War has destroyed Catherine Barkley’s illusions also. She had volunteered 
for service impelled by the romantic notion that she could nurse her wounded 
fiancé back to health. She is never given that chance for he is blown to pieces by 
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a mortar shell. She begins her love affair with Henry pretending he is the man 
she has lost, but she quickly drops that pose to face reality. Catherine is one of 
Hemingway’s initiated characters. She insulates herself against life by accepting 
anguish as man’s natural lot. Henry’s disillusionment has been less thorough 
because it relates to nothing specific, and Catherine’s kiss in the garden betrays 
him into false hopes of happiness. In a world in which it is man’s fate to suffer, 
he believes they can find happiness. Almost immediately after he rejects the 
Abruzzi sojourn as a romantic idyll, he allows himself to accept a false dream of 
life. With Catherine his romantic hope takes fire again. He has forgotten again 
what he “was always able to forget,” that it is futile to look for happiness in the 
world. Catherine, on the other hand, is ready for “a strange life.” Henry cannot 
achieve her understanding without passing the way she has already traveled. 

The next scene, at the mess, establishes that Henry has, for the time being, 
rejected the life of resigned awareness to which the priest had sought to lead him. 
When the priest-baiting becomes obnoxious the priest circumspectly withdraws. 
Prefaced by an oath on “the corpse of Bacchus,” a wine drinking contest ensues, 
This lusty, pagan communion rite, conducted under the glare of flaming candles, 
concludes when Rinaldi, the atheist, says to Henry, “ ‘God be with you,’ ” and 
Henry amends, “‘“Bacchus.’” Henry withholds the final blasphemy. He still 
respects the priest’s faith though he has rejected its solace. Yet, before he leaves 
for the front, Catherine gives him a tiny statuette of St. Anthony as a talisman. 
She attaches no significance to it and, later speaking of it, says, “You’re my re- 
ligion.’” Henry records no evident benefits from wearing it and, after he is 
wounded, finds that it has been stolen, St. Anthony, patron of lost articles, can 
save neither himself nor Henry. It is at this same time, however, that Henry 
receives the first marks of his stigmata, wounds in his head and feet. And he 
notes that when he recovered consciousness “in front of my head there was a 
splintered beam of wood.” As the doctor probes his wounds Henry cries out 
“Christ,” and “ ‘Good Christ.’” A reminder of Christ’s Passion is given also 
in the fact that Henry suffers a series of falls as he is being transported to the aid 
station. His wounding is a further jolt to his illusions, a reminder that the re- 
ligion of the priest considers it natural for man to suffer, but he is too caught up 
in the immediate consequences to learn from the experience. While he offers to 
defer treatment until those more severely wounded than he is are looked after, 
he does not insist firmly because he cannot accept suffering easily. 

During Henry’s convalescence Rinaldi and the priest renew their attempts to 
convert him to their own respective points of view. “ “With your priest and your 
English girl, really you are just like me underneath,’” Rinaldi says. Henry an- 
swers, “ ‘No, I’m not.’” But Rinaldi insists, ““Yes, you are. You are really an 
Italian. All fire and smoke and nothing inside.’” But Henry is not yet like 
Rinaldi. When Rinaldi tries to enlist him in his cult of paganism, saying, “ “Your 
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lovely cool goddess, English goddess,” Henry strikes out, saying, ““You are 
ignorant. Stupid.’” Rinaldi, for all his show of self-assurance, is not truly one 
of the initiated. Knowing now that Rinaldi has not bested life, Henry continues, 
“Uninformed. Inexperienced, stupid from inexperience.’ ” 

Henry’s conversation with the priest touches first upon a matter slowly as- 
suming importance, his dispositions toward a separate peace. Once in conversa- 
tion he told Catherine, “ ‘Let’s drop the war.’” She said, “ ‘It’s very hard. There’s 
no place to drop it.’” But Henry insists, ““Let’s drop it anyway.’ ” Now Henry 
asks the priest if he has “ ‘the war disgust.’” The priest answers, “‘No. But I 
°” Then the priest hazards that Henry, despite his wounds, does not 
mind the war, does not see it. He means that Henry has not yet accepted the 
reality of suffering. Then, however, the priest admits he longs for the sheltered 
life of the Abruzzi, and Henry realizes the priest is hardly more able than Rinaldi 
to assist him in confronting life. He addresses him as “‘a fine boy,’” whom he 
calls “Father” only for form’s sake. Henry knows now he must find his own 
answers. 


hate war. 


As Henry moves toward the time when he will try to reject his Passion a 
succession of parallels between Christ and himself appears. A pulpy orange is 
brought to him by a soldier, recalling the sponge offered Christ by a soldier, 
as He hung on the cross. Peter’s denial is recalled when Henry awakens to the 
crowing of roosters, for immediately afterwards an Italian barber significantly 
mistakes him for the enemy, an identity Henry denies. This incident also pre- 
figures Henry’s denial of his Passion when later the Italians again mistake him 
and seek to kill him. 

A conversation on bravery and cowardice next occurs. Catherine says, “ “The 
brave man dies perhaps two thousand deaths if he’s intelligent. He simply doesn’t 
mention them.’” Henry answers probingly, “‘I don’t know. It’s hard to see 
inside the head of the brave.’” She replies, “ ‘Yes. That’s how they keep that 
way.” Catherine speaks from experience. Her fiancé’s death has made her aware 
that suffering must be borne as a natural part of life. She realizes Henry does not 
yet understand this fact but, like the priest, she will not try to force the realization 
upon him. But her stoicism draws nothing from religion. To her the St. Anthony 
medal was just “ ‘for luck.’ ” Seeing young lovers cuddled against the flanks of the 
cathedral she suggests, almost wistfully, that they go inside. ““They have the 
cathedral,” she says. The church is a nice solution for those who accept it, yet, 
after all, it makes the present tolerable only by promising a better future. Thus 
its solace is also built on illusions. She must go it alone. At the hospital she tells 
Henry to leave blank on her admission form the line for religion; she refuses 
the ministrations of a priest when she is dying. Nothing can extenuate for her 
the fact of suffering. She fears that submission to the church produces a compro- 
mising serenity that saps the sinews of courage. She tolerates Henry’s “separate 
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peace” not because she thinks she can escape his Passion, but because she looks 
upon it as a reprieve and accepts the fact that a time will come when it runs out, 

Henry’s alienation from the war grows. When he surrenders his seat to an 
artillery captain, figuratively he is stepping aside in favor of those more involved 
in the war than he is. For the same reason he ignores the resentment of the 
aviators. It is their war, not his. Unwittingly, Rinaldi contributes to the growth 
of this conviction, lamenting, “ “This war is killing me. . . . I am very depressed 
by it... . This is a terrible war.” Rinaldi’s mounting frustration, his growing 
awareness of the inadequacy of his own answer to life prompts him to leave 
Henry in the priest’s company, flanked by two candles brought in at Rinaldi’s 


request. Henry and the priest talk of the war’s ending. Betraying his own in. | 


clination to secede from the war, Henry says, “‘It is in defeat that we become 
Christians.’” Naively the priest answers, ““The Austrians are Christians—except 
for the Bosnians.’” Henry says, “‘I don’t mean technically Christian. I mean 
like Our Lord.’” To Henry there is a significant difference between formal ad- 
herence to a Christian church and thinking and acting as a Christian. Henry 
continues, “ “We are all gentler now because we are beaten.’” Now follows one 
of the most revealing passages in the book. Speaking of Christ on the eve of 
His Passion, Henry unsuspectingly describes the circumstances in which he 
himself will presently be found. He asks, “ ‘How would Our Lord have been if 


Peter had rescued him in the Garden?’” The priest answers, “ ‘He would have | 


:” 


been just the same.’” Henry answers, “‘I don’t think so.’” The priest believes 
Christ could not have escaped His Passion. Henry does not recognize the in- 
evitability of suffering and his pensive answer here shows he is wondering about 
the feelings of a man who has forsaken his responsibilities. With ironic appropri- 
ateness he uses the analogy of a Christ rescued at Gethsemane to estimate what 
his own feelings would be if he renounced the war. 

Henry’s rationalization of his desire for happiness, a necessary preliminary 
to his withdrawal from the war, now is detailed. He speaks of the emptiness of 
patriotism, of his embarrassment at the words “sacred, glorious, and sacrifice, 
and the expression in vain.” As he has done with the priest, he: dismisses his 
friend Gino, a “born” patriot, as “‘a fine boy.’” The story now moves quickly 
to the crises in which Henry will reject his Passion. The use of Christ symbolism 
grows. The retreat from Bainsizza, where the Italians had been victorious before, 
recalls the triumph of Palm Sunday followed so quickly by tragedy. The numeral 
three which applies to many details in the story of Christ is seen to figure promi- 
nently now in Frederic Henry’s story, He has been in the war three years. He 
awakes from a three hour sleep, at three in the morning, the same hour at 
which, months hence, he will bring Catherine to the hospital where she will die. 
One recalls that in Winesburg, Ohio this same device is employed; Elizabeth 
Willard dies at three o’clock on a Friday afternoon. And in For Whom the Bell 
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Tolls Hemingway uses the three o'clock hour again and again to announce 
death. Henry’s renunciation of his three o’clock rendezvous is foretold in the 
reverie he experiences during his three hour sleep, during which he intones the 
lines, “ ‘Christ, that my love were in my arms and I in my bed again.’” On the 
journey that follows, Henry, traveling with three ambulances and three drivers, 
hears three times planes approaching and fords three rivers. 


The retreat from Caporetto invokes an image of the Way of the Cross. The 
two weeping virgins, met on the road, like the women of Jerusalem remind us 
of suffering humanity. The dead sergeant is stripped of his garments. Bonello, 
the anarchist from Imola (imolation), fears being pierced by a lance. Twice he 
swears by Christ. When Aymo is fatally wounded, Piani, in an act reminiscent 
of Veronica’s gesture, wipes the blood from his face. Now, as though Christ 
at Calvary longed for the serenity of Bethlehem, Henry hides in a stable with 
his friends. “The hay took away all the years in between. . . . You could not go 
back... . If you did not go forward what happened?” Cana is recalled “It must 
says Piani of two bottles he 
has found. Gethsemane is suggested. Henry asks Piani to keep watch. When 
he returned to him, “He was lying asleep and I did not wake him but sat down 
beside him for a while. . .. After a while I woke him and we started.” Then 
Henry is seized by the soldiers, He protests and resists. While awaiting trial 
Henry sees another officer tried and condemned, though obviously innocent. 
Like Christ, the man offers no defense. He accepts his Passion, making the sign 
of the cross as he is shot. 


> 


have been wine they had saved for a wedding,’ 


Of the following scene Malcolm Cowley says, “When Frederic Henry -dives 
into the flooded Tagliamento . . . he is performing a rite of baptism that pre- 
pares us for the new life he is about to lead as a deserter from the Italian army.” 
Commenting on the same scene Robert Penn Warren says that Henry “cuts 
himself off from the herd, the confused world, which symbolically appears as 
the routed army of Caporetto.” Philip Young notes: “Henry had used water as 
a metaphoric purge of past experience before, and so Henry’s emergence from 
the river into a new life, as from a total immersion, was not new.” Young is 
referring to Rinaldi’s charge that Henry tries to scour “away harlotry with. a 
toothbrush.” But Henry, here, is not trying to cleanse himself of anything bad 
that he has done. His plunge into the river is an act of cowardice to be identified 
not with the rite of baptism but with the gesture of Pilate who washed his hands 
to signify that he would accept no further responsibility for the persecution of 
Christ. The name Tagliamento itself means “a severing.” Thus Warren comes 
closest to the truth in interpreting this scene. But just as Pilate was mistaken in 
his action, so is Henry. His escape is justified but he has no right to use this 
incident as an excuse for eschewing responsibility. His arrest and escape merely 
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provide him with an opportunity he has been long watching for to withdraw 
from the war. 
Once Henry has rejected his Passion, that is, his part in the war, the Christ 


symbolism becomes more diversified. In the river Henry is sustained by a heavy | 


piece of timber. Now that he has rejected the cross, it carries him. Coming ashore 
he starts the process of stripping himself, the first act of his separate peace, by 
shearing the stars from his uniform. His flatcar journey, following next, is 
replete with Christ parallels. The car is like a tomb; Henry dead to one world 
will rise again in another; the canvas under which he conceals himself, ironically 


sheltering a gun, is as a winding cloth. Yet here he is given a jolting reminder 


that he has not eluded his Passion when he opens a bleeding wound in his head, 
striking it against the gun. He thinks, “It was nothing,” recalling his earlier 
attempts in Naples to shut out reality, On the train he reassures himself, “Anger 
was washed away in the river along with any obligations.” He relates, “I won- 
dered what they would hear in the States. Dead from wounds and other causes. 
Good Christ I was hungry. I wondered what had become of the priest at the 
mess. And Rinaldi.” Thus pass before him the alternatives which the priest and 
Rinaldi had lately represented to him, prefaced by his unwitting reference to 
Christ. Like Christ he will appear again among his friends who believe him dead, 
and eat with them. When he reaches Milan he goes to a friend, Simmons, (the 
name suggests either Simon Peter or Simon of Cyrene who helped Christ carry 
His cross) and strips himself of the garments of his former life, accepting a 
change from Simmons, who, we are told, has changed his name to “Del Credo.” 
What would Christ be like if Peter helped Him escape? Henry now knows: “l 
had made a separate peace ...I felt damned lonely.” 

Henry’s reunion with Catherine brings this memorable reflection: “If people 
bring so much courage to this world the world has to kill them, so of course it 
kills them. The world breaks every one and afterwards many are strong at the 
broken place. But those that will not break it kills. It kills the very good and the 
very gentle and the very brave impartially. If you are none of these you can be 
sure it will kill you too but there will be no special hurry.” In his retelling of 
his story Henry interpolates this reflection into his account of his reunion. It 
does not imply that he knew these things then, but tells us what he has learned 
since. The statement is worthy of Dr. Parcival. Yet Henry still is hostile toward 
suffering. In conversation with Catherine he characterizes the painter, Mantegna, 
as ““Very bitter. . . . Lots of nail holes.’” When this observation, considered 
in isolation, was criticized later by Aldous Huxley, Hemingway blithely dis- 
missed it as the type of thing “one tries to remove in going over the manuscript.” 

Henry’s own awareness of the parallels with Christ which have been associ- 
ated with his actions throughout the book finally is brought into the open after 
the flight to Switzerland, during which he rowed thirty kilometers. Showing 
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Catherine his hands, “blasted raw,” he says, “There’s no hole in my side.” 
Catherine thinks him sacrilegious. She could not be more mistaken. The accumu- 
lation of circumstances testifying that he is confronted with a Passion has be- 
come so great that he is now able to acknowledge it openly. Ironically he fails of 
the same degree of awareness moments later, when Catherine exclaims, “ “The 
Golden Gate! That’s what I want to see.’” Scarcely has he become aware of his 
stigmatization when the curtain goes up on the final act of his Passion. But as 
yet he senses nothing; he speaks merely of California’s Golden Gate. 

The time comes for Catherine to die. Three days of rain precede the three 
o'clock journey to the hospital. Henry’s thoughts on bravery come back in 
Catherine’s words, “‘I’m not brave any more darling. I’m all broken. They’ve 
broken me, I know it now.’” Catherine’s courage is withdrawn so that Henry 
will be truly on his own. While she is dying he wanders about, sees men playing 
cards—soldiers had gambled as Christ was dying—sees a woman in black, an old 
man, a youth—recalling Mary, Joseph of Arimathea, and St. John, gathered at 
the foot of the cross. After her Caesarian section Catherine dies. Her side had 
been opened by a lance, as Christ’s had been, and in the oneness he had sought 
with her Henry’s stigmatization is at last complete. Through her he has re- 
ceived the wound in his side which he said he lacked. The continuity of his 
Passion, broken by his flight from the war, had been reéstablished and he knows 
now that no man can exempt himself from suffering. “I was afraid of the num- 
bers above two,” Henry said of the gauge measuring the anesthesia he had given 
Catherine. The child has cost her her life. Rinaldi’s “ ‘lovely, cool goddess,’” in 
death seems but a statue. Catherine can give him no further help. He must face 
life now alone. Warren includes Catherine among the uninitiated characters in 
this book. Yet all along Catherine has known that suffering is mankind’s lot. 
By her death she alone teaches Henry what neither Rinaldi nor the priest had 
been able to teach him. Warren is right, nonetheless, when he concludes that the 
“story is the quest for meaning and certitude in a world which seems to offer 
nothing of the sort. It is, in a sense, a religious book; if it does not offer a re- 
ligious solution it is nevertheless conditioned by the religious problem.” Frederic 
Henry’s quest is truly a grail quest and patently Hemingway uses Christ sym- 
bolism throughout the book to make that fact evident to us. Carlos Baker argues 
much to this point when he says, “The fact that the whole story is projected in 
actualistic terms ought not finally to obscure the symbolic mythos on which it 
is built and from which a great part of its emotional powers derive.” 

Manifestly the most dynamic strain of symbolism employed by Hemingway 
in A Farwell to Arms is the Christ symbolism. It is inseparably related to Frederic 
Henry’s quest. To ignore it is to run the risk of underestimating the serious 
intentions the author had in mind when he wrote the book. Furthermore, not 

Continued on page 89 
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Christian Myth and Naturalistic 
Deity: The Great Gatsby 


The present article presupposes Fitzgerald’s knowledge of Catholicism and of the work 
of Eliot. Evidence for the former is in Arthur Mizener’s biography. For the latter, evidence 
appears in Mizener, Blicknell’s article in VOR, XXX (1954), Trilling’s The Liberal Imagina- 
tion, and Eliot’s letter to Fitzgerald in F. Scott Fitzgerald: The Man and His Work, ed, 
Alfred Kazin. 

When the word grail denotes the grail of medieval legend, I have capitalized the letter g. 
When it denotes the grail of the novel, I have used lower case. (author's note) 


By Wilfred Louis Guerin 


theme of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, only one has received 

adequate attention. That pattern contrasts the American East with the 
West and Mid-West; the other concerns a grail quest in a waste land, over which 
presides a deity-like figure. Although the two patterns are closely related, each can 
be treated separately. Critics such as Arthur Mizener and Milton Hindus have 
already considered the East-West motif—understandably, for Nick Carraway 
frequently compares, often explicitly, the two areas. East Egg, Long Island, where 
the Buchanans live, and West Egg, where Nick and Gatsby live, are part of the 
contrast. For Nick the West and Mid-West represent goodness, solidarity, security, 
family; the East, with some allusions to Europe, is ambition, sin, drunkenness, a 
“meretricious beauty.” Even Chicago’s evil seems to emanate from Wolfsheim 
and Gatsby in New York. Upon this contrast, Fitzgerald bases his sociological 
theme. Near the end of the novel Nick says, “I see now that this has been a story 
of the West, after all—Tom and Gatsby, Daisy and Jordan and I, were all 
Westerners, and perhaps we possessed some deficiency in common which made 
us subtly unadaptable to Eastern life.” 

Consonant with Nick’s testimony for the sociological symbolism of the novel, 
most critics, including Lionel Trilling in The Liberal Imagination, see the Ameti- 
can theme as fundamental, and Gatsby’s “dream” is merely a part of this pat- 
tern, Similarly, Marius Bewley sees Gatsby as a myth-figure who is “the embodi- 
ment of the American drama” and loves Daisy as “only the promise of fulfill- 
ment that lies beyond the green light.” Douglas Taylor, finding irony in Gatsby 
as a Christ-like myth-figure, argues that Gatsby’s “dream becomes the tawdry, 
painted dream of a continent that has forfeited its will to the infinite, deceptive 
optimisms of film and advertising gauds. . . .” But while such interpretation of 
the American, or East-West theme is valid, the stress upon it has overshadowed 
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Fitzgerald’s development of the “dream” by means of the grail, waste land, and 
deity symbolism. This latter pattern, more personal and suggestive than the East- 
West motif, is responsible for most of the poetic symbolism of the novel. Through 
it Fitzgerald extends the myth beyond East and West, and by contrasting Chris- 
tian myth with naturalistic deity he gives his story tension and irony. 

The concept of a quest is inherent in Gatsby’s desires to be important and to 
possess Daisy Buchanan. The desire for importance precedes the other, for Gatsby 
begins the quest as a young man of about seventeen, when his goal is a vague 
idea of power and influence and riches; only later is the quest directed towards 
the winning of Daisy, who becomes an objectification of the earlier ambitions. 
Early in the novel Fitzgerald points to the basic symbol for the quest: Gatsby 
“stretched out his arms toward the dark water in a curious way, and, far as I 
[Nick] was from him, I could have sworn he was trembling. Involuntarily I 
glanced seaward—and distinguished nothing except a single green light, minute 
and far away. ...” The situation compares clearly with scenes in the Grail liter- 
ature, where, as in Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, the Grail regularly exudes 
light, and the uninitiated or unworthy knights, like Nick, do not appreciate or 
understand the light’s significance. On a later occasion Nick learns that Gatsby 
has bought his house in order to be directly across the bay from Daisy, and that 
“it had not been merely the stars to which he had aspired on that June night.” 
Clearly, Daisy is the object of a quest, and Nick soon learns that the search for 
her has endured “for years.” Significantly for the quest motif, Nick senses at 
this moment that “There are only the pursued, the pursuing, the busy, and the 
tired.” 

The quest seems near success when, in Chapter V, Gatsby leads Daisy, the 
grail of the novel, into his house. Of the numerous descriptions of the house 
which suggest that it is an appropriate resting place for Daisy as the grail, Nick 
gives the most important shortly before Daisy enters it for the first time. Allow- 
ing Daisy and Gatsby time to become re-acquainted, Nick stands outside his own 
house and notes that “There was nothing to look at from under the tree except 
Gatsby’s enormous house, so I stared at it, like Kant at his church steeple, for 
half an hour . . . there was a story that [the builder of the house had] agreed 
to pay five years’ taxes on all the neighboring cottages if the owners would have 
their roofs thatched with straw.” Thus Nick combines the ideas of mansion, 
church, and castle—and it is difficult not to think of the Castle of Corbenic. 
Earlier Nick has described the mansion as “a colossal affair by any standard— 
it was a factual imitation of some Hétel de Ville in Normandy, with a tower on 
one side, . . .” It has “a high Gothic library, panelled with carved English oak, 
and probably transported complete from some ruin overseas.” The building is a 
“palace,” and has a “feudal silhouette” and its rooms remind of Marie Antoinette 
and of Restoration salons. Later in the story, after Daisy has left the house for- 
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ever, it seems more “enormous” than ever. But here in Chapter V, when Daisy 
is in his house, Gatsby is enthralled, as were the Grail knights in the presence of 
the Grail: “After his embarrassment and his unreasoning joy he was consumed 
with wonder at her presence. He had been full of the idea so long. . . .” Gatsby 
himself soon refers to the green light: “You always have a green light that burns 
all night at the end of your dock.” At this point in his narration, Nick observes, 
“Possibly it had occurred to him that the colossal significance of that light had 
now vanished forever”; within the myth, the symbol of the grail is worth little 
once the grail itself has been brought to its destined resting place. Leaving the 
two people together, Nick stresses the idealized nature of the search: “Almost 
five years! There must have been moments even that afternoon when Daisy 
tumbled short of his dreams—not through her own fault, but because of the 
colossal vitality of his illusion. It had gone beyond her, beyond everything.” 


FOLLOWING this scene, Chapter VI gives new information on the quester’s 

real background, and shows the connection between the youth and the man: 
“The truth was that Jay Gatsby of West Egg, Long Island, sprang from his 
Platonic conception of himself. He was a son of God... .” At the end of Chapter 
IV, as there is near the end of Chapter V, a reference is made to “those five years 
of unwavering devotion.” Two pages later the grail symbolism is important 
when Gatsby tells Nick how he fell in love with Daisy: “Out of the corner of 
his eye Gatsby saw that the blocks of the sidewalks [in Louisville] really formed 
a ladder and mounted to a secret place above the trees—he could climb to it, if 
he climbed alone, and once there he could suck on the pap of life, gulp down 
the incomparable milk of wonder.” In the medieval romances, the Grail fre- 
quently provides sustenance to those who come into contact with it; for example, 
early in Malory’s story of the Grail, every knight is provided with “such metis 
and drynkes as he beste loved in thys worlde.” In effect, at that moment in 
Louisville, Gatsby makes Daisy the grail that will nourish him: “He knew that 
when he kissed this girl, and forever wed his unutterable visions to her perishable 
breath, his mind would never romp again like the mind of God.” 

But we know, and Gatsby must be aware, that though the Daisy-Gatsby 
affair is renewed five years later, the grail quest is not truly consummated. “I’m 
right across from you,” Gatsby tells Tom, and the bay symbolically but perma- 
nently separates East from West. Gatsby reluctantly begins to realize the failure 
of his quest when, in another crucial passage, Daisy cannot renounce Tom, nor 
even say that she never has loved Tom. Nick observes that “with every word 
she was drawing further and further into herself”; Gatsby ceases talking, “and 
only the dead dream fought on as the afternoon slipped away, trying to touch 
what was no longer tangible, struggling unhappily, undespairingly, toward that 
lost voice across the room.” The word across significantly echoes its earlier use. 
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After the automobile accident, Gatsby keeps a vigil over Daisy’s house, afraid 
that Tom may harm her; but just as the Grail was taken from Logres and left 
the country desolate, Daisy has withdrawn from Gatsby to her husband. Standing 
outside with Gatsby, Nick feels that his own presence mars “the sacredness of 
the vigil.” Gatsby still is “clutching at some last hope,” for “he found that he 
had committed himself to the following of a grail.” This passage is the only 
one using the word grail, but the image is apt because of the irony involved; the 
quester keeps a sacred vigil before his grail, but it is now housed in Tom’s 
counterpart to Gatsby’s church-castle-home, and Gatsby may not even approach 
it, Interestingly, the passage states that Gatsby “felt married to her, that was all,” 
and thus reminds of the earlier grail imagery when Gatsby first knew that he 
loved Daisy, for there too we find that Gatsby has wed “his unutterable visions 
to her perishable breath. .. .” 


Later during the night of the accident, Gatsby’s conversation suggests further 
the quasi-religious nature of his quest. First he argues that Daisy’s love for Tom 
“was just personal,” and Nick observes, “What could you make of that, except 
to suspect some intensity in his conception of the affair that couldn’t be meas- 
ured?” Then Gatsby says that when he returned from Europe, and while Tom 
and Daisy were on their wedding trip, he “made a miserable but irresistible 
journey to Louisville on the last of his army pay”; there he had the “feeling that 
if he had searched harder, he might have found her. . . .” But the grail is lost, 
and Nick feels that Gatsby knows that “he had lost the old warm world, paid 
a high price for living too long with a single dream.” The last paragraphs of this 
novel concern this quest as well as the American dream; Nick thinks of how 
Long Island has been the object of discovery for Dutch sailors’ eyes, and of how 
its trees had given way to Gatsby’s house; the discoverer (and, by implication, 
Gatsby) was enchanted. 


in the presence of this continent, compelled into an aesthetic contempla- 
tion he neither understood nor desired, face to face for the last time in 
history with something commensurate to his capacity for wonder. . . . 
And as I [Nick] sat there brooding on the old, unknown world, I thought 
of Gatsby’s wonder when he first picked out the green light at the end of 
Daisy’s dock. . . . Gatsby believed in the green light, the orgiastic future 
that year by year recedes before us. It eluded us then, but that’s no matter 
—tomorrow we will run faster, stretch out our arms further. ... And one 
fine morning— 
So we beat on, boats against the current, 
borne back ceaselessly into the past. 


However important the passage is as the symbolic embodiment of the American 
dream and its pitfalls, the informing myth is the grail quest—the green light, and 
Gatsby’s wonder and belief and reaching. 
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As in medieval romances, Gatsby’s quest is attempted in a blighted, wasted 
land. Fitzgerald makes this condition almost explicit by closing Chapter I with 
Gatsby’s reaching to a far-off light and by opening Chapter II with a description 
of the valley of ashes. The opening paragraph of Chapter II speaks of “a certain 
desolate area of land” where Myrtle Wilson lives. 

This is a valley of ashes—a fantastic farm where ashes grow like wheat 
into ridges and hills and grotesque gardens; where ashes take the forms 
of houses and chimneys and rising smoke and, finally, with a transcendent 
effort, of men who move dimly and already crumbling through the powdery 
air. Occasionally a line of gray cars crawls along an invisible track, gives 
out a ghastly creak, and comes to rest, and immediately the ash-gray men 
swarm up with leaden spades and stir up an impenetrable cloud, which 
screens their obscure operations from your sight. 

The “valley of ashes” is a “waste land” bound on one side by a “small foul river.” 
Since the desolate area is about mid-way between West Egg and New York, the 
one description links the three major scenes of action. 


| 5 apenas develops the waste land theme partly by echoing T. S. Eliot's 

The Waste Land. (In an earlier study, J. W. Bicknell has mentioned some of 
these echoes, but he has not related them to the grail quest.) Similarities exist, 
for example, between Part II of Eliot’s poem, “The Game of Chess,” and the 
general tone of the scene in which Klipspringer and Gatsby try to amuse Daisy. 
More specifically, Daisy elsewhere voices such questions as “What’ll we plan?” 
and, as she turns to Nick “helplessly,” “What do people plan?” Later she says, 
“You see I think everything’s terrible anyhow. Everybody thinks so—the most 
advanced people.” On the day of the automobile accident she asks, “What’ll we 
do with ourselves this afternoon? And the day after that, and the next thirty 
years?” All three scenes have a marked similarity with Eliot’s 


What are you thinking of? What thinking? What? 
I never know what you are thinking. Think. 
and 
What shail I do now? What shall I do? 
. - What shall we do tomorrow? 
What shall we ever do? 


Myrtle’s grotesque speech on a Mrs. Eberhardt compares with the poem: Myrtle 
says, “I had a woman up here last week to look at my feet . . . She goes around 
looking at people’s feet in their own homes”; in “The Fire Sermon” Mrs. Porter 
and her daughter “wash their feet in soda water.” Similarly grotesque are the 
use of songs in the novel and “O O O O that Shakespeherian Rag” in the poem. 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March provides an Eliot-like counterpoint to the argu- 
ment in the New York hotel room. Certainly the “foul river” running beside 
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the ash-heaps has the same significance as the dirty Thames of The Waste Land. 
The several descriptions of New York, especially the approaches to it, the ele- 
vated, and the descriptions of people, resemble Eliot’s “unreal city.” We may 
even speculate about the phrase “sea-change” and the motorcycle’s “jug-jug.” 

An important similarity between the poem and the novel is the system of 
death, water, rebirth, and vegetation symbols. Such motifs, of course, need not 
derive directly from the poem, but the presence of verbal parallels such as those 
above suggest that Fitzgerald had in mind the poem as well as such works as 
Jessie Weston’s From Ritual to Romance. “The Burial of the Dead” is important 
in the poem; in the novel Gatsby’s funeral is significant, and reference is made 
to two others—the one seen by Nick and Gatsby on their way to New York, and 
Myrtle’s. Also, Myrtle wants to get “a wreath with a black silk bow for mother’s 
grave that'll last all summer”; as a perverted vegetation image, the wreath is like 
the ashes that grow like wheat, and both images compare with the vegetation 
symbols in Eliot’s work. 

More significant is the death by water-rebirth myth. Twice Gatsby alludes to 
his not having used his swimming pool all summer; symbolically, he has not 
been re-born, perhaps not purged. This condition of death in life may be one 
reason why he has not achieved his grail. But after he admits to himself that 
his quest might remain unfulfilled, and after he has been assured by Nick (who 
is by this time comparable to a sponsor in baptism) that he is worth more than 
all the rest of them, he enters the pool that will release him from his living death 
into another state—which for Gatsby may ironically be no more than the release 
from the strain of pursuit. Since Gatsby is shot while in the pool, he receives 
all three kinds of baptism—desire, water, and blood. The irony of this Christian 
symbolism will be considered later. The water-rebirth myth is further utilized at 
Gatsby’s burial. In The Waste Land one man calls to another, “That corpse you 
planted last year in your garden, / Has it begun to sprout?” At Gatsby’s funeral 
one person says, “Blessed are the dead that the rain falls on,” to which another 
answers, “Amen to that.” Gatsby is in effect planted in life-giving water, and 
the scene reminds, on the one hand, of Gatsby’s swimming pool, and, on the 
other, of Eliot’s rain imagery in Part I and his sea imagery in Part IV. Gatsby, 
of course, is not physically reborn, perhaps not even spiritually alive. But in the 
minds of his father, and of Nick, and of “Owl Eyes,” Gatsby is reborn as a 
hero, or, as Nick says at the beginning of the book, “No—Gatsby turned out all 
right at the end. .. .” 

Some use of The Waste Land may be present in Fitzgerald’s creation of 
Gatsby’s friend, Wolfsheim the Jew. Wolfsheim studiously avoids Gatsby’s fu- 
neral, saying, “Let us learn to show our friendship for a man when he is alive 
and not after he is dead. After that my own rule is to let everything alone.” 
Though Wolfsheim is thus not even so much the spectator as the Jew who 
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squats on the window-sill in Eliot’s “Gerontion,” he is important in the novel’s 
theme. His name—which means “wolf’s home”—is in itself strongly suggestive, 
and when this suggestion is combined with the fact that he wears cuff-links 
made of human molars we get the unpleasant feeling that the wolf is using dead 
bones. This combination of Gatsby’s friend, the wolf motif, and the dead molars 
compares with Eliot’s allusion to pulling teeth, the dry bone imagery, and es- 
pecially the lines “Oh keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, / Or with 
his nails he’ll dig it [the corpse] up again.” Similarly interesting for the animal- 
bone imagery are the lines “I think we are in rats’ alley / Where the dead men 
lost their bones.” Fitzgerald seems to have transmuted the Eliot imagery for his 
own purpose, mingling the planted corpse, bone, and wolf-dog imagery to get 
a devastating portrayal of the cannibalistic brutality of the society in which Gats- 
by has made his fortune. 

Several other waste land images and symbols enforce those already noted. 
The ashes, first mentioned in the description of the ashheap in Myrtle’s neighbor- 
hood, reappear throughout the novel; they compare with the dryness theme in 
The Waste Land. The “valley of ashes” especially suggests the valley of death. 
Wilson’s ashen face is mentioned when Wilson invades Gatsby’s lawn. Two years 
after Gatsby’s death Nick blames his reticence about human contact on the “foul 
dust” which “floated in the wake” of Gatsby’s dreams; like the ashes, the dust 
associates with the sins of the East. Similar to Wilson’s ashenness is the greenness 
of his face. At one of Gatsby’s parties the color yellow suggests the unhealthful- 
ness that the ashes suggest elsewhere: the yellow station-wagon, yellow cocktail 
music, and the “two girls in twin yellow dresses.” Shortly after these descriptions, 
Nick notices a “premature moon, produced like the supper, no doubt, out of a 
caterer’s basket”; significantly within the myth imagery, the caterer’s (yellow) 
moon is twice-removed from the life-giving sun. Similarly, but later in the novel, 
Gatsby’s eyes follow a sailboat crawling “slowly toward the fresher sea,” but 
Gatsby remains on the veranda of Tom’s house, in death more than in life-giving 
water. 


‘THAT THE East and the “rotten crowd” or the “whole damn bunch,” as Nick 

puts it, are a moral waste land is too obvious to need demonstration, but cer- 
tain matters especially give force to the idea. Definite parallels in tone, theme, 
and action exist between the scene in Myrtle’s apartment and the love affair in 
“The Fire Sermon.” The treatment of Daisy’s child receives counterpoint from 
the treatment of Myrtle’s dog, whose expensive leash suggests both crass wealth 
and misdirected affection. The dog, incidentally, is responsible for Wilson’s dis- 
covery of his wife’s activities (“O keep the Dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 
/ Or with his nails he'll dig it up again”). Daisy’s voice, which seems to have 
such a spiritual, magnetic power, turns out to be a voice of money. That the 
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whole milieu is an intellectual waste land is always before the reader. Tom is, 
of course, a small-minded nigger-hater, a reader of popular magazines and of 
pseudo-science, known best for his football and polo. The pages of Gatsby’s books 
are still uncut, but he has perhaps read Hopalong Cassidy, to which he has ap- 
pended a Ben Franklin-like schedule. Nick’s books seem primarily limited to 
economics. Myrtle reads “Town Tattle,” Simon Called Peter, and scandal maga- 
zines. An extensive consideration of “art” really concerns photography of a 
rather vulgar sort. 

Such is the moral and intellectual waste land within which Gatsby seeks his 
grail. The two motifs are juxtaposed when Gatsby is telling Nick how he wishes 
to have Daisy reject Tom, return to Louisville, and marry Gatsby “from her 
house,” for then Gatsby “broke off” and “began to walk up and down a desolate 
path of fruit rinds and discarded favors and crushed flowers.” Gatsby thus speaks 
of his ambitions in a passage that includes vegetation symbols (the crushed, waste 
material), used and abused gestures and gifts from the largesse of Gatsby (the 
word favors is ambivalent), and perhaps even the loss of virginity (the crushed 
flowers). His “desolate path” is an omen of what he can expect of any quest in 
such an environment. 

This environment compares with the quest’s cosmological setting, over which 
presides an impersonal deity. Though at first glance the grail-waste land myth is 
—as used here—Christian, a basic irony is that the god involved is not the 
benevolent, Christian God. The irony is evident in another telling juxtaposition: 
as Wilson tells Michaelis of his recent suspicions of his wife, “his glazed eyes 
turned out to the ashheaps” where “small gray clouds took on fantastic shapes.” 
He says that he told her “she couldn’t fool God,” and “God sees everything”; 
but Michaelis “saw with a shock that [Wilson] was looking at the eyes of Doctor 
T. J. Eckleburg. . . .” These merciless, impersonal eyes appear earlier in the book 
as blue and gigantic, with retinas one yard high; there is no face, but there are 
yellow spectacles. The oculist, Nick thinks, has probably already sunk “into 
eternal blindness,” while the eyes, “under sun and rain, brood on over the solemn 
dumping ground,” forming a “persistent stare.” They reappear twice when 
Myrtle sees Tom and Jordan together in Gatsby’s car. Conceivably they look on 
when Myrtle dies a few hours later near the solemn dumping ground. And that 
is only fitting, since they apparently have watched the creation of men, and of 
the ashen Wilson especially (for the ashes, “with a transcendent effort,” take the 
forms of ash-gray men). If we associate this image with Gatsby’s party guest 
known as “Owl Eyes” (who, however, is benevolent), the deity symbol can 
possibly be seen in Gatsby’s mansion and at his burial. 

Three minor points suggest further the nature of the god and the religion of 
the waste land. One indication is in Michaelis’ attempts to comfort Wilson; learn- 
ing that Wilson belongs to no church, Michaelis says, “You ought to have a 
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church, George, for times like this.” But Wilson does not respond; he has not 
been in church since he got married. Second, just as Wilson never goes to 
church, none of his class—like his wife Myrtle—enters the great house of Gatsby 
and Tom and Daisy (in Louisville), for these are the temples of the rich. All 
three houses seem to fit the theological symbolism of the novel, not just Gatsby’s 
grail mansion. Further, both Tom and Gatsby praise their own houses, and 
Gatsby has a keen recollection of Daisy’s, for “It amazed him—he had never been 
in such a beautiful house before. But what gave it an air of breathless intensity 
was that Daisy lived there. . . .” Here again are hints of Daisy’s being a grail 
figure. The loss and perversion of religion suggested in these passages is more 
evident in a third matter, Nick’s interview with Wolfsheim after Gatsby’s mur- 
der. Wolfsheim, a Jew and a gambler, accidentally reveals his presence in the 
office by whistling “The Rosary” from a back room and by calling to Stella, the 
girl in the front office. Thus, a gangster Jew whistles a song about a Catholic 
sacramental, and calls to a girl whose name carries echoes both of the Blessed 
Virgin (“Ave, Maris Stella”) and of the grail quest, for it is under the stars that 
Nick first sees Gatsby reach towards the light, and it is to a star that Daisy is 
compared when Nick considers the symbolism of the green light. With these 
suggestions of the loss and mongrelization of religion, we can now ask what kind 
of god is left for these people. 

The answer is to be found, interestingly, in a passage which mentions neither 
God nor Dr. T. J. Eckleburg. But both are present, for the god of this waste 
land is an impersonal, unconcerned, unblinking naturalism reminiscent of Stephan 
Crane’s “Open Boat,” and he makes a fitting—but indirect—entry at the mo- 
ment of Gatsby’s death. Nick, suggesting that Gatsby had sensed before his death 
that the quest was a failure, goes on to say: “He must have looked up at an 
unfamiliar sky through frightening leaves and shivered as he found what a 
grotesque thing a rose is and how raw the sunlight was upon the scarcely created 
grass. A new world, material without being real, where poor ghosts, breathing 
dreams like air, drifted fortuitously about . . . like that ashen, fantastic figure 
gliding toward him through the amorphous trees.” Moments later, Gatsby is 
dead. In imagery like that of the opening line of “The Fire Sermon,” the passage 
synthesizes many of the previous motifs and symbols; and it implies the theologi- 
cal premise of the novel. Two paragraphs later the poetry and the metaphysics 
continue as Gatsby’s body floats in the midst of a quiet, unperturbed, impersonal, 
yet lovely nature. Then, with the discovery of Wilson’s body, “the holocaust was 
complete.” Although most of the words and phrases of these paragraphs correlate 
with other parts of the book, the word holocaust is especially important, for, 
after all, to what is the sacrifice made? A grail, a dream, a Platonic ideal? Or, 
as seems most likely, to the eyes of Dr. T. J. Eckleburg and the impersonal 
naturalism symbolized therein? Of the dreams we must seek, Fitzgerald seems 
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THE GREAT GATSBY 


to say, some are to be realized, some not; but when the dreams are in a waste 
land with no benevolent deity interposing himself, there is little room for suc- 
cess. The people of The Great Gatsby seek no such deity; seeking instead grails, 
or money, or escape, they share in Wilson’s lament after the automobile accident 
—“Oh, my Ga-od! Oh, my Ga-od! Oh, Ga-od!”—as he stares at the unblinking 
T. J. Eckleburg. And over the waste land looms our realization that the final 
holocaust was offered by the priest, Wilson. 

In the final analysis, The Great Gatsby derives much of its artistic merit and 
thematic import from a fusion of the legends of the Grail and the waste land 
around Corbenic with a naturalistic cosmology. Gatsby’s quest begins in ambi- 
tion, develops and increases in his widening experience, and crystallizes in his 
desire for Daisy Buchanan. But it is doomed because its development takes place 
under an indifferent nature that releases its subjects from the misery of questing 
only through sacrificial death. With this view, we may modify Nick Carraway’s 


observation, “There are only the pursued, the pursuing, the busy and the tired— 
and the dead.” 





A Farewell to Arms: 
Frederic Henry's Rejected Passion 


to consider it is to give Hemingway’s complex artistry in this work far less than 
its due. Finally, the reader who wishes truly to understand the use Hemingway 
makes of Christ symbolism in his other works can make no better preparation 


than to consider most carefully the use which it is made to serve in A Farewell 
to Arms. 
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Rilke’s Stories of God 


By Frederic Vanson 


INCE IT HAS become known in translation to the English speaking public 

S the poetry of the Austrian Rainer Maria Rilke has always had a considerable 

number of devotees. Its influence on English writers has been noticeable and 

its fame deserved. His prose works however are less widely known, and in particu- 

lar Rilke’s remarkable book Stories of God deserves a much larger readership. 

Stories of God is the work of a great poet, one who, though hardly an orthodox 
Christian, was nevertheless profoundly religious. 

If ever a man was obsessed by God, with God as the immanent power in- 
forming all natural and human life, that man was Rilke. His remarkable book 
evidences a struggle to express in words, in parables of intuitive insight, his con- 
ception of the involvement of the Creator in his creation. In this respect he 
resembles another great poet of modern times, the late Dylan Thomas. Thomas 
was not a professed Christian but few would deny that he was a religious poet 
dealing with the eternal themes of birth, death and destiny in poems written, in 
his own words, “for the love of man and in praise of God, and I’d be a damn’ 
fool if they weren’t.” 

In the remarkable story “Of One Who Listened to the Stones” we read of the 
sculptor who senses the figures already present in the unhewn stone awaiting re- 
lease by the skill of his hands. Another story, How the Thimble Came to Be God, 
shows Rilke’s conviction that all things from the greatest to the humblest are 
somehow involved in the divine nature, that God is in things—in the mind of 
a poet, in the fibers of a leaf, in the gases of distant nebulae, in the grains of 
desert sands. 

Rilke’s gospel is the gospel of God Immanent. It is doubtful whether he be- 
lieved in God Transcendant. He is the voice of a prophesy, but he proclaims not 
the God of Christ, informing yet exceeding all created things, but the God of 
that philosophy which regards Him as part of the universe, involved in its fate 
and its limitations, It seems likely that, like Angelus Silesius, he believed that 
God and man are interdependent, and that neither could exist without the other. 

Rainer Maria Rilke was born in Prague in December, 1875. His father, a 
military man of a rather ferocious kind, intended that his son should follow in 
his footsteps, but five miserable years of being a total misfit at a military academy 
convinced the poet quickly, and his father slowly, that he was totally unsuited 
to such a career. Instead he was sent to Prague University, and later to the Uni- 
versities of Munich and Berlin, where he pursued a course of desultory and dis 
cursive studies in the humanities. He also travelled extensively in Italy and in 
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STORIES OF GOD 


Russia, where he met Tolstoy. In 1901 he entered upon a disastrous marriage 
with the sculptress Klara Westhoff, who had been Rodin’s pupil. A little later 
he met Rodin himself in France and wrote a monograph on that master, which 
remains a fascinating study in the interaction of two men of genius. For some 
time he acted as Rodin’s secretary, living in Paris, but also travelling to Scan- 
dinavia, Spain, and Italy. 

From the beginning it was evident that Rilke had a profound capacity for 
concentrating, not intellectually, but emotionally upon life and created things. 
The restlessness, uneasiness, and dreaminess of his early poetry gave way gradu- 
ally to a grappling with the problem of God—an obsession with the question of 
God’s presence in the world and of our relationship to Him. The poet brings a 
powerful imagination to bear upon the world of his experience and by its aid 
attempts to see into the innermost heart of things, to seek out and to give voice 
to their meaning. The expression of personal emotions is, in Rilke’s work, sec- 
ondary and incidental. His is the poetry of the It rather than of the I. 

Poor in spirit, informed with humility, he is able to see God in bird, flower, 
rock and river, as well as in human responses and situations and in the com- 
passion and tenderness of men and women. 

All these intuitions of God are expressed in a varied symbolism and with a 
richness of imagery that only a poet like Rilke could command. The theme of his 
early poetry might well be summed up in the Biblical phrase “and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” In the poem entitled “Autumn” he concludes that 


the falling (and fallen) world cannot really fall out of God’s care, for He will 
never let creation go. 


And nightly, 

Down, down into loneliness, 
The reeling earth falls 
Farther from every star. 


Weare all falling, all; 

None can escape. 

Yet there abides One 

Whose hands, gentle, uplifting, 

This cosmic falling never shall fall through! 


HE BOOK, Stories of God, is contemporary in date with these strange and 

beautiful early poems. It too is strange, but it has a beauty and truth which is 
quite unique in modern literature. It is a book of parables—but parables which 
cannot be abbreviated or epitomized. To attempt to condense even the most 
simple of them would be an impertinence even if it were not an impossibility, 
One can only ask the reader who has not already done so to discover the book 
for himself. 
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Two brief quotations from it may serve to sample the quality of these stories, 
The first, which summarizes Rilke’s view of the artist’s relation to God, is from 
the piece entitled The Indispensable Society. 


By Nature the painters understood everything that God had made him- 
self, or could under certain circumstances have made. A fence, a house, a 
fountain—these things are usually of human origin. But when they have 
been standing in the landscape for a time, so that they have taken on 
certain qualities of the trees and bushes and other things surrounding 
them, then they pass as it were into God’s domain and with that also into 
the domain of the painter. For the same things belong to God and the 
artist, be it riches or be it poverty. 


The second quotation is in fact the closing passage of the whole book and is 
from the story A Story Told to the Dark. 


In this story there is nothing that children may not know. Still, the children 
haven’t heard it. I have told it to the dark, to no one else. And the children 
are afraid of the dark and run away from it, they shut their eyes hard 
and put their fingers into their ears. But for them also the time will come 
when they will love the dark. The dark will tell them my story, and then 
they will understand it better too. 


As every mystic has told us, there is a mode of knowing which is dark, full 
of mystery and obscurity. Perhaps for some natures it is the only way. For the 
Christian “the way up is the way down,” for in God all opposites are resolved, 
and if now “we see in a glass darkly,” we shall in the light of eternity see “face 
to face.” 

Rilke was to write much more both in prose and in verse before his untimely 
death in 1926, but Stories of God is unique, both in the body of his own work 
and in the wider context of Western literature. The great poems of his maturity, 
the Sonnets to Orpheus and the Duino Elegies, were to show his genius as a 
poet of more human and natural themes and less obviously concerned with the 
motif of the divine nature. In his last poems, however, Rilke returned to the 
eternal themes of great poetry—life, death, time, eternity, spiritual values, and 
their significance. 

In the orthodox sense of the term he was not a Christian, but he is one of 


the great proclaimers in our time of the immanent God in Whose palm creation | 


is held. Despite the frailties of his nature and the very real suffering he under- 
went Rilke kept faith in life’s greater meaning. “When all is said and done, it is 


good to have made the passage here willingly, even though unsurely, even | 


though unheroically—at the end one will be wonderfully prepared for relation- 
ships with the divine.” 
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Leon Bloy and the 


Accusation of Heresy 


By Hilary Ottensmeyer, O.S.B. 


of the works of Léon Bloy took place on the morning of June 1, 1955, in 

the Salle Liard at the Sorbonne in Paris. A young Canadian named Ray- 
mond Barbeau defended a Doctorat de l'Université thesis before Professors Henri 
Gouhier, Pierre Moreau and Pierre Pascal. The thesis was entitled: “Le Secret de 
Léon Bloy: Paraclétiste Luciférien.” To most of the public present at this de- 
fense, the attack on Bloy came as a surprise. Barbeau had come to France a most 
ardent enthusiast both for the personality of Bloy, and for the intransigent Cathol- 
icism of his works. Yet, in his preliminary discourse on that morning, he affirmed 
categorically and with a zeal that did honor to his former master, that Bloy had 
very successfully concealed the heterodox bases of his religious thought. But let 
M. Barbeau speak for himself: 


; ty OPENING of the latest phase in the battle concerning the orthodoxy 


His [Bloy’s] escatological mysticism and his hidden symbolism, when 
stripped of their carefully contrived amphigoric style, could be summed 
up in a few germinal thoughts which, in the very bosom of the Church, 
shrewdly united, both in their foundation and their conclusion, a whole 
esoteric, masonic, initiatory, theosophic, manichaean and gnostic tradition. 
Léon Bloy by his secret, recapitulated the essential doctrines of various 
martinist, cainite, rosicrucian, kabbalistic, anthroposophic, spiritist, swe- 
denborgian paracletist, trinosophic, luciferian, hermetist and satanist move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. 


(Publication title of the thesis: Un Prophéte Luciférien, Léon Bloy) 


The mention of a “secret” both in the thesis title and in the florid prose of 
Barbeau catches the attention. This secret was the key with which the young 
Canadian hoped to open for all the inmost articulations, and crafty deceptions, 
of the thought of Léon Bloy. Everyone who has paged through any one of the 
fifty some volumes and pamphlets of Bloy, whether it be the Letters to His 
Fiancée, The Woman Who Was Poor, The Pilgrim of the Absolute, or La 
Chevaliére de la mort, has become aware of the annoying presence of this secret. 
Every student of his thought must eventually come to grips with this problem. 
Bloy claimed the private knowledge of some tremendous religious fact, which 
fact motivated much of his life, and almost all of his writing to some degree. 
The exact nature of this secret is to this day unknown. 
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Rather than center attention at once on the problem of the secret, it will first 
be considered how Barbeau was led to look into the obscure world of occultism 
for the explanation of the secret. I will first briefly review the activities of the 
occultists during the years of Bloy’s creative work, and the relationship of this 
occultist world to the literary world. A brief outline of Bloy’s personal knowledge 
of and acquaintance with these theosophic movements will then be sketched. 
Finally, I will suggest more orthodox, and, I feel, more plausible solutions to some 
of the obscure symbolism of the works of Bloy. 


A RAPID glance at the nineteenth century sees only the serene countenance of 

an age content with its heritage of rationalism and complacent in its sci- 
entific progress. The dark areas of mystery have been forced back by the lights 
of positivistic thought and scientific method. Claude Bernard has supplied the 
experimental approach to problems. Hippolyte Taine has finally lifted Providence 
out of the course of human events, while Ernest Renan has proved the historical 
inaccuracies of the Christian myth in his Vie de Jésus. Auguste Comte has trans- 
formed his positivistic philosophy into a cult of humanity, adding even a saint, 
Clothilde de Vaux. One can imagine with what satisfaction he daily read his 
copy of the Following of Christ, substituting the word “Humanity” for each oc- 
currence of the name Christ. To add variety, a few sects had even made unwel- 
come appearance, such as that of Saint-Simonism, and the group led by “Pére” 
Enfantin. 

For having too long bent over the natural sciences in a proud spirit, by a 
phenomenon of compensation, the nineteenth century was punished by an un- 
usual thirst for the preternatural. The Catholic Church, the Mother of Saint 
Louis and the Maid of Orléans, had no prestige in the eyes of the intellectuals. 
For their chastisement, they fell into the hands of the occultists, those dabblers 
in mystery, who are to be met with at every crossroad of 19th century history. 

The occultist agitations of the 19th century can only be sketched here. At 
this period, the Marquis Stanislaus de Guaita had revived the Rosicrucian Order 
and counted among his colleagues the colorful Sar Joséphin Péladan, descended 
from the Chaldean astrologues, or so he said. This bizarre character is described 
by Robert Baldick (].-K. Huysmans) as walking the streets of Paris in “a silver 
waistcoat and flowing black burnous, his hands folded upon his breast.” Gérard 
Encausse, who published under the name “Papus, Mysteriarch, Unknown Sv- 
perior,” could frequently be met at Edmond Bailly’s bookshop, “L’Art Indé- 
pendent,” Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, as also any number of occultists of literary 
bent who gathered there to collaborate in the publication of the review La Haute 
Science. 

Occultism is often nourished by simple curiosity concerning the unknown. 
Black magic is not. It springs from the desire for power—power to know the fu- 
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ture, power to change both the present and the future. Black magic ultimately 
turns to the devil, hoping to secure the cooperation of this great fallen angel. 
Satanism flourished in the nineteenth century, and in its worst forms. While men 
of science were denying its existence, the devil’s devotees were multiplying in 
numbers and activity. 


No one will so draw the attention of the student like the ex-abbé Joseph- 
Antoine Boullan. He was the self-appointed successor to Pierre-Eugéne Vintras, 
the New Elijah, founder of the heretical Society of Mercy and the Church of the 
New Carmel. Vintras taught that he had been sent to prepare the world for the 
Third Reign, the Era of the Paraclete; his “liturgy” contained such strange rites 
as the “Sacrifice of Glory of Melchizedek,” and the “Provictimal Sacrifice of 
Mary.” L’abbé Boullan continued the ceremonies of this sect, bending them to- 
wards devil worship, reworking them into black magic in a manner which only 
he, a priest, could do. 

In searching out the movements that involved black magic, the student comes 
across the names of many women, several of whom are important for the purpose 
of this study. Berthe Courriére moved among all occultist circles of the times, 
Descriptions of her apartment surpass astonishment, detailing as they do its 
chasubles hung about, monstrances, candelabra, air heavy with exotic incense, 
tapers flickering mysteriously, and the great monastic eagle-lectern, generally 
bearing on its outspread wings either a work by the Marquis de Sade or Félicien 
Rops. Henriette Maillat was less imaginative in providing décor for her activities, 
but just as involved in the black arts as was Berthe Courriére. The woman whose 
name will appear most often in any study of the relations between the occult and 
the literary movements of the period is, however, Julie Thibault, known as 
“Maman Thibault.” She was first the housekeeper of Vintras, later the intimate 
of Abbé Boullan. She will again appear, this time at No. 11, Rue de Sévres, as 
housekeeper to Joris-Karl Huysmans. 

There is one name I have omitted in this brief enumeration, that of the man 
called by contemporaries “the great master of occultism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury”: Eliphas Lévi. A former deacon whose real name was Alphonse-Louis Con- 
stant, Lévi was the author of some twenty-eight books on mystical socialism and 
on pure occultism. Occultists and magicians alike dipped into these books, partic- 
ularly into his summa: Dogme et Rituel de la Haute Magic, republished as re- 
cently as 1938. In fact, it is through the works of Lévi that the student of literature 
is led into the somber regions of occultist practices of this period. 

The works of Eliphas Lévi were well known and often exploited by the 
writers of this latter half of the 19th century. Indeed, many leading literary 
figures had a detailed knowledge of both the literature and activities of the 
occultists. We are at the beginnings of the Symbolist Movement. Writers now 
seek the meanings behind the “correspondences” between this visible world and 
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the supernatural, those “correspondances” of which Baudelaire proclaimed the 
existence in the Fleurs du Mal. 

La Nature est un temple ox de vivants piliers 

Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 

L’homme y passe @ travers des foréts de symboles 

Oui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 
The poets, unused to looking to the Church for the sacramental message of cre- 
ation, as later poets such as Claudel and Jammes will do, turned to the writings 
of such men as Lévi. The very poem just quoted, considered the manifesto of the 
symbolist school, bears the same title as a poem published in 1845 by Lévi him. 
self on essentially the same subject. In the fine critical edition of the Fleurs du 
Mal by Crépet and Blin, frequent references are made to Lévi’s books as possible 
inspirations for the writings of Baudelaire. Jacques Gengoux maintains that Lévi 
is the source of practically the entire symbolism of Arthur Rimbaud (La Sym- 
bolique de Rimbaud). Mallarmé well characterized this attitude in a letter of 
thanks sent to Victor-Emile Michelet, occultist author of Esotérisme dans Vart, 
when he wrote: “L’occultisme est le commentaire des signes purs, 4 quoi obéit 
toute littérature, jet immédiat de |’esprit.” 


| Bynan BLOY was no stranger to the activities of the occultists. One has only 

to run down the list of his friends and acquaintances. Auguste Villiers de 
l’Isle-Adam and Joris-Karl Huysmans were among his intimate friends. As early 
as 1886, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam wrote to the young poet Stéphen Mallarmé en- 
thusiastically endorsing the two volumes of Eliphas Lévi’s Dogme et Rituel, 
encouraging his young disciple to procure and read them at once. “They are 
astonishment itself,” he exclaims (Mondor, Vie de Mallarmé). Huysmans was 
an intimate friend of Bloy between the years 1884 and 1890. From 1886 on, until 
the publication of his La-Bas, a study of satanism, Huysmans was doing extensive 
research into the occultist and magical practices of the period. All three knew 
Joséphin Péladin well. Bloy had even had the temerity to throw this august per- 
son down the stairway, one stormy evening at Villiers’. Bloy had met Henriette 
Maillat before Huysmans. She had contacted him, urged on by her questionable 
interest in literary men. Berthe Courriére was doubtless known by all three men. 
Indeed, all the occultist adventures of Villiers and of Huysmans must have fur- 
nished conversational material for the regular Sunday evening meetings of the 
“Council of Outcasts” composed of Bloy, Huysmans and Villiers, which met 
during these years at the famous apartment of Huysmans in the former convent 
of the Premonstratentians on the Rue de Sévres. 

Bloy, then, certainly did know well the background to the symbolist revival 
of his period. The list of names of less celebrated occultists known to him, and 
encountered often in his works, is a long one. To mention a few: Stanislas de 
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Guaita, Oswald Wirth, Léo Taxil, Saint-Yves d’Alveydrés, Edouard Dubus, Jules 
Bois and Catulle Mendés. Vintras himself is mentioned in the first volume of 
the diary, Le Mendiant Ingrat, under date of March 30, 1893. 


Bloy has been attacked on the score of his orthodoxy on several occasions, 
notably by the Lyonnais review Université Catholique, by the Jesuit Fr. Paul Juruy, 
by another Jesuit writing in Etudes, Fr. Alphonse de Parvillez, and by Dr. Paul 
Carton. Théophile Briant, in an article in the Goéland in 1955 (“Autour du 
secret de Léon Bloy”) was the first to my knowledge to suggest a parallel be- 
tween the thought of Bloy and Lévi. But until Raymond Barbeau, no study of 
any length had been consecrated to the task of proving Bloy to be a full-fledged 
heretic. Others had merely contented themselves with pointing to exaggerations, 
parallelisms, errors of judgment or lack of knowledge, and there have also been 
Canadian attempts to prove the existence of a detailed system of heretical thought. 
I will point out the main outline of this thought, which embraces in itself all 
previous accusations brought against Bloy, and much additional material. 


(CONCENTRATING on the secret already mentioned, Barbeau seeks to prove 

that this unmentionable fact, this carefully guarded arcanum, concerns the 
identity of Satan. By an adroit juxtaposition of texts, taken mainly from Bloy’s 
most enigmatic, and most cherished, work, Le Salut par les Juifs, we are shown 
that Bloy held the ancient heretical teaching called millenarism, with the par- 
ticular development received from certain nineteenth century romantics wherein 
Satan and the Holy Spirit are considered identical. Millenarism, or Joachimism, 
holds that redemptive activity on the part of the Trinity knows three phases. 
The Old Testament phase, attributed to the Father, is a period of fear, wherein 
salvation is obtained through a covenant of animal sacrifice. The second phase 
is that of the Son and is characterized by filial obedience and faith, Redemption 
comes through Christ’s immolation on the cross. However, this phase remains 
basically ineffective because imperfect and incomplete, as was the first phase. 
Christ is still on the cross; creation still groans in expectation of the full revela- 
tion of the glory of the sons of men. Just as the first phase prefigures the phase 
of Christ, so all things inaugurated by Christ: Church, Mass, Sacraments, all are 
but pale shadows of the glories of the third phase of liberty. All are awaiting 
the coming of the reign of the Holy Spirit, Who will perfect the redemptive ef- 
forts already begun, and Who will inaugurate an era of love, of complete recon- 
ciliation between God and man. 


Romanticism, always preoccupied with the problem of evil, contributed to 
this familiar pattern. Various elements borrowed from occultism were added to 
explain why redemption had come in these three stages, why, indeed, evil calling 
for redemption had come into the world at all. I will select only the explanation 
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ascribed to Bloy by Barbeau, but which is found, in various degrees, in other 
works of the period. 

For some reason, unexplained, evil has its origin in conflict within the Trinity, 
The “youngest” person of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit, has fallen from the 
heavens. The Son follows Him, seeking the fallen star, Lucifer, offering Himself 
for Lucifer as well as for his followers. The Holy Spirit will one day return to 
His rightful place in the heavens, When He does so, Christ will descend from 
the cross, evil will be no more, the blessed era of love will commence on earth. 

One quickly recognizes in this outline some of the pseudo-mysticism which 
underlies a large amount of romantic literature in its attempts to explain the 
termination of evil through the theme of the salvation of Satan. Variations on 
this theme may easily be traced in La Divine Epopée of Alexandre Soumet, in 
the Chute d’un Ange by Alphonse de Lamartine, the Prométhée of Edgar Quinet, 
Psyché by Victor de Laprade, in George Sand’s Sept Cordes et la lyre, and of 
course in La Derniére Incarnation of Elpihas Lévi. None of these, however, so 
explicitly identifies Satan with the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity as Bloy 
is accused of doing. 

Any defense of Bloy must begin by admitting that the Pilgrim of the Abso- 
lute was certainly aware of these dangerous doctrines. Bloy had, indeed, a special 
horror of being called a heretic. On one occasion, accused by the review Univer- 
sité Catholique of being a disciple of Vintras, he wrote an indignant letter to the 
editor, vigorously defending himself against the “crime of heresy, infinitely more 
grave, in the eyes of the Church, than all other prevarications or injustices” 
(Mendiant Ingrat, 30 mars 1893). Whatever exaggerations or doctrinal errors 
exist in his writings have roots in sources other than those of which we are 
speaking here. The origin of the famous secret itself is the clue. 

On a winter’s night in 1877, on one of the less reputable streets of Paris, Bloy 
met a destitute girl beginning a career in prostitution, This same ignorant 
Anne-Marie Roulé, cherished and financially assisted by Bloy, passed through 
stages of repentance, conversion, and then swiftly on to the demonstrative piety 
and violent religious exaltations and prophecies which ended in her confinement 
in a hospital for the mentally incurable, All this in the space of five years. Bloy 


shared these years with her, believed in her, received his secret from her. These | 


“years of illumination,” as M.-J. Lory calls them (La Pensée religieuse de Léon 
Bloy), to which Bloy referred many years later calling them “a dream all in 
gold” (Porte des Humbles, 27 juin 1916), were, it must be insisted, the decisive 
years of Bloy’s life. 

Only three persons were aware of this religious adventure. One was a priest, 
the abbé Tardif de Moidrey, a scripture scholar who awakened Bloy’s mind to 
the treasures of the Bible, but who died before he could direct the flamboyant 
imagination of his pupil. Bloy had met the abbé through mutual friends: Ernest 
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Hello and his wife Zoé. These latter were also exalted by the prophecies of Anne- 
Marie Roulé, having themselves previously tried their hand at things apocalyptic. 
Thus one sees the very personal background to the origin of Bloy’s renowned 
secret. 

The key to Bloy’s thought lies rather, I believe, in his reading of Sacred 
Scripture, and not among the writings of contemporary occultists. These latter 
he publicly detested and condemned time and time again (Mendiant Ingrat, 
9 mai 1893;18 nov. 1894). Before his sudden death, the abbé Tardif de Moidrey 
had introduced his young friend to his own manner of reading the sacred text. 
The abbé’s Livre de Ruth, re-edited by Paul Claudel in 1938, illustrates well 
this approach. Technically called the accommodated sense, this reading consists 
mainly in adapting the sacred word in order to bring out a teaching beyond that 
which the literal sense contains. Thus the gloves of Jacob represent human na- 
ture, the waters of Siloe contemplation, the stammering “a, a, a” of the prophet 
demonstrates the imperfection of the ancient covenant, for the same syllable will 
be caught up and perfected in the “a-bba, pater” of the new covenant. Such a 
use of Scripture, of considerable pedagogical importance, was common among 
the Fathers of the Church. It has value when the commentator remains humbly 
within the protective limits of doctrine, when he seeks only to bring out the 
divine thought, when he avoids all bad taste in the use of sacred texts. A poetic 
element does exist in the Bible, and such exploitation of it serves to remind us 
that the sacred books are not simply archaeological source books. 

Léon Bloy read the Bible constantly. He brought to this reading a power- 
fully creative imagination, often unguided by sound knowledge, often swayed 
by his own violent loves and hates. The Bible was his chief source of inspiration. 
When he opened it, he sought to be astonished by the incomprehensible, to feel 
himself peering into a “gouffre,” a chasm of mystery whereon one perceives 
obscurely, faintly, the brilliance of truth. “Saintes Ecritures. Plus je comprends, 
plus je m’enfonce dans les ténébres,” he wrote one day in his diary (Mendiant 
Ingrat, 25 juin 1893). It was to activate this “admirable confusion,” as he called 
it (Symbolisme de l’Apparition), that he practiced a very complex system of 
references, creating around certain ideas, names, places, images, a magnetic field 
of attraction so that a “mysterious affinity” knit them together. To touch one of 
these images or words was to awaken a chain reaction, causing related ideas, as 
he says, to “run all together, roaring from all sides like furious cataracts, hurling 
themselves into a unique and central abyss” (Salut par les Juifs). 

In this poetic dialectic, each image, taken separately, has its particular window 
upon mystery. All together, they sometimes appear as multi-colored veils shroud- 
ing a tabernacle of divine mysteries. Sometimes they appear to conflict, are dead- 
locked by complete contradiction, confounding human intelligence, but always, 
in Bloy’s “perspective of the abyss,” despite their angry lashing against each 
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other, some glimpse of divine truth is to be perceived. One has to regard reso- 
lutely one image in the other, adore, and wait. Sometimes, and this is important, 
one image clarifies another because it is the inverse reflection of it, the image 
seen, as it were, in the mirror of Saint Paul. Thus Satan could suggest the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of Hate being the inverted image, the somber imitation, of the 
Spirit of Love. 

Applying this method to the problem of evil, Bloy’s imagery is both ingeni- 
ous and daring. It is easy to see how a Briant or a Barbeau could interpret the 
results in an occultist sense. 


HE KEY to the problem of evil, according to Bloy, is the activity of the Holy 

Spirit. The Holy Spirit has, in a sense, left his abode in heaven to accomplish 
a redemptive task. He is the “Stranger,” the “Despised One,” the “Exiled from 
all places,” because He is Love in a world dominated by hate (Salut par les Juifs). 
He is to search out in creation all that can be redeemed, all that can be offered 
again to God. He is not triumphant; He is the Glory of God weeping in exile, 
comparable to the Jewish Shekinah, as Stanislaus Fumet points out (Mission de 
Léon Bloy). When His mission is fulfilled, He will return to His glory, and a 


new era, the reign of love, will begin for mankind, after the last judgment. Bloy | 


ardently longed for this era. Herein lies, it seems to me, the real content of the 
famous secret. Bloy seems to have thought that he would see the end of the 
world, and that he personally was to carry out some great task at the moment 
of the final cataclysm, before the reign of love began. This is surely the sense 
of the disappointed, almost bitter words uttered by Bloy on his death bed: “Je 
suis seul & savoir la force que Dieu a mise en moi pour le combat” (Porte des 
Humbles, “Conclusion,” by Mme. Léon Bloy). 

In searching for traces of the activity of the Holy Spirit, Bloy evokes symbol 
after symbol. The Blessed Virgin, especially in her sorrowful apparition at La 
Salette, is a symbol of the mocked Holy Spirit. Many of the heroes of Bloy’s 
historical sketches are covert figures of the Spirit of Love: Jeanne d’Arc going to 
her holocaust, Christopher Columbus, reclaiming a forgotten world for Christ, 
Napoleon, who longed to conquer a world, even Naundorff, vainly claiming his 
heritage as the lost Dauphine Louis XVII. This series of symbols opens the door 
to the many misinterpretations of Bloy’s thought. Confusion and scandal result 
from some of the ambivalent interpretations of images of the Holy Spirit. Seeing 
inverse images of the Spirit of Love in Satan, in prostitution’s mockery, in the 
misguided love of the prodigal son, implies dubious taste in the choice of sym- 
bols. That Bloy never confused the Holy Spirit with Satan, even after the “years 
of illumination” can be clearly seen in many passages of his works. To select 
only one in which he protests the reality of the devil: “It is true that no one 
today any longer believes in the Devil. His influence, evident in the eyes of the 
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Church, is denied with derision by a multitude of people who are not worth as 
much as he is. Father Ventura has well said: “The masterpiece of the devil is to 
bring people to believe that he does not exist’” (Propos d’un Entrepreneur de 
Démolitions). 

In conclusion, I hasten to admit that there are errors, serious errors, in the 
writings of Léon Bloy. His oft-repeated assertion that the Church had been un- 
faithful to her mission for the last three hundred years, his abusive criticism of 
the clergy from the pope on down, his judgments on contemporary writers which 
exceed all measure of severity, these are aspects of Bloy’s writings one cannot 
accept. However, these errors spring from pride, the hypersensitivity, the poverty 
of the isolated poet, and from his scorn for systematic study of doctrine. This lay 
Savonarola preferred to rely on poetic intuition. And unfortunately, Bloy often 
yielded to a temptation common to writers: he believed that everything that 
passed through his head was worthy of publication. 

The battle around the thought of Bloy will continue. As long as the exact 
nature of the secret is unknown, as long as the complete text of the twelve 
volume diary is withheld by the inheritors, literary critics will carry on the de- 
bate. To counterbalance all accusations of doctrinal infidelity, the admirers of 
the Pilgrim of the Absolute will always be able to point to the testimony of 
the admirable life he led, to the long and illustrious list of his spiritual children, 
starting from Jacques and Raissa Maritain, Lépold Levaux, Peter and Cécile 
Van der Meer de Welcheren, down to the humble reader who picks up one of 
his books and catches a glimpse of what Maurice Maeterlinck called “éclairs en 
profondeur.” Could such enduring spiritual good have come from polluted 
sources? 
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Book Reviews: 
Cenobite and Society 
Disputed Questions. By Thomas Merton. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.95. 


HIS IS INDEED an extraordinary book, even by so unusual a monk as 

Thomas Merton, whom we know mainly as a spiritual writer. Not that the 
twelve essays which comprise the present collection are not of a basically spiritual 
texture; they are, but their slant and emphasis are different, for they focus sharply 
on problems pertinent to the modern world and, specifically, to “the problem of 
the person and the social organization.” Despite their topical variance, each indi- 
vidual essay, from the longest, “The Pasternak Affair” (67 pages), to the 
shortest, “Absurdity in Church Decoration” (10 pages), all are tangential to 
this over-all dialogue, whether the problem appear in its more ancient form, 
namely that of solitude versus community, or hermit versus cenobite, or in its 
concrete immediacy as in Pasternak where we have the isolation and conflict of 
one outstanding and gifted person in the presence of a “huge antagonistic totali- 
tarian machine which turns against him the full force of its disapproval and stops 
short only of his physical destruction.” Merton feels that every ethical conflict 
of our day—especially that of war—can be ultimately traced back to this root 
problem, though as he says, “we who tend to be more and more ‘organization 
men’ (in the west) or ‘new-mass-men’ (in the east) are becoming so conditioned 
that we fail to recognize it as a problem.” 

Twenty years ago, Merton tells us, the world which he had left for the 
cloister, and with which recently he has been having new contacts “through cer- 
tain discrete readings and conversations,” is not quite the same. For he finds 
that it has changed from, a “rather articulate, critical and vociferously inde- 
pendent place,” to one in which what passes for thinking is mass-produced, 
passively accepted, or not even accepted, as we “simply submit to the process 
of being informed, without anything actually registering on our mind at all. 
We are content to turn on a switch and be comforted by the vapid, but self- 
assured slogans of the speaker who, we fondly hope, is thinking for the whole 
nation.” It is the Kingdom of God, he says, that must take its place, with all 
men united in peace, creativity and love, a desideratum that cannot be obtained 
by “money, slogans, dynamos, or marching armies,” but by persons who have 
reached not only natural maturity but the full supernatural stature of Christ. 


He sharply differentiates between the person and the individual, a distinction } 


made strikingly clear when, speaking of Pasternak, he explains that the excite- 
ment aroused was caused by the fact that the “free world” sought to find self- 
justification and sustainment of its ideal image by appealing to the example of 
this one man who really had something personal to say, and said it in spite of 
opposition. Merton is well informed, and something of an authority on Pasternak, 
with whom, despite the Iron Curtain, he has had an exchange of letters, and 
considered him a friend. In fact, a last letter from Pasternak to Merton, touch- 
ing in its warmth, depth and simplicity, appears in the appendix of the book. 
In the three divisions of the initial essay—“In memoriam,” “The people with 
watch-chains,” and “It’s spiritual character”—the second of which Pasternak 
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himself had personally read and approved, Merton makes one of the most com- 
prehensive and perceptive studies of the Russian poet and novelist that to date 
anyone has made, including a careful symbolic analysis of Dr. Zhivago, a work 
which in structure he sees as “symphonic, thematic, almost liturgical.” It bears a 
witness essentially Christian, but a Christianity reduced to the barest and most 
elementary essentials: “intense awareness of all cosmic and human reality as 
‘life in Christ,’ and the consequent plunge into love as the only dynamic and 
creative force which really honors this ‘Life’ by creating itself anew in Life’s— 
Christ’s—image.” It was inevitable that as soon as Zhivago appeared it would 
be compared to the novels of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, but Pasternak’s vision of 
life, though that of a mystic, is without the hieratic kenoticism of The Brothers 
Karamazov; it is a mysticism “more latent, more cosmic, more pagan, if you 
like,” more primitive, less sophisticated, and untouched by any hieratic forms. 
Hence the “newness” and freshness of its spirituality. Pasternak’s simplicity, says 
Merton, has a kind of pre-Christian character about it which he defines as the 
ingenuous Christianity of an anima naturaliter Christiana that has discovered 
Christianity all by itself. Pasternak confronts Communism with life itself and 
leaves us in the presence of inevitable conclusions, Merton’s being that whether 
Pasternak knew it or not “he has plunged fully into the midstream of the lost 
tradition of ‘natural contemplation’ which flowed among the Greek Fathers after 
it had been set in motion by Origen,” a tradition he had come upon in the 
Orthodox Church. Anyone who in the future attempts a study of Pasternak must 
consult this work of Merton’s. 


The second essay in the book, that on Mount Athos, fittingly follows the 
Pasternak which, together with “The Spirituality of Sinai” (really an analysis 
of St. John Climacus’-—“a kind of sixth century Hemingway (though undis- 
illusioned)”—Holy Ladder, which he compares and contrasts with the Imitation) 
comprises Part One. In Part Two are two essays; namely, “The Power and 
Meaning of Love,” which is really the heart of the book, since it contains the 
personalist foundation of the other studies, and “Christianity and Totalitarian- 
ism,” a sharp, lucid searching into the conscience of modern man, specifically the 
modern Christian, “who is afraid of love and does not dare to be a person.” We 
are not worried about love, he says, so much as about doctrine, since we want 
everybody to agree with us and accept our beliefs, thus becoming proselytizers 
rather than apostles. He points up the multiple manners of our self-alienation, 
warning that the experience of the past ten years has shown, or should have 
shown, that it is not enough to be anti-communist to preserve freedom in Amer- 
ica, and that “in trying to avoid one pitfall, we unwittingly by an extreme back- 
ward movement fall into another and worse one.” 

In Part Three are seven essays: “Sacred Art and the Spiritual Life,” A Renais- 
sance Hermit: Blessed Paul Giustiniani,” “Philosophy of Solitude,” “Light in 
Darkness: The Ascetic Doctrine of St. John of the Cross,” “The Primitive Car- 
melite Ideal,” “Absurdity in Sacred Decoration,” and “St. Bernard: Monk and 
Apostle,” each title contributing in its own way as analysis and commentary 
on his basic theme: the relation of the person to society. In the realm of sacred art 
Merton finds the church divided between a large mass of passive and inert con- 
ventionalists who cling to what is familiar, and a “small minority of eccentric 
faddists who are in love with anything new just because it is new,” both trends 
in the end producing bad art, though the dead conventionalism of conformist 
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piety is most productive despite the fact that pseudo-modern sacred art has more 
of an impact. For intelligent writing on the subject he refers us to Eric Gill 
and Coomaraswamy, the latter, an Indian thinker who recognizes in Christian 
thought the western counterpart to Oriental contemplative spirituality, and 
whose Transformation of Nature in Art Merton suggests as a work to be studied 
and loved in all Catholic colleges and seminaries. He also mentions the English 
artist and sculptor Peter Watts,:who recently did the stations of the cross and 
other artifacts for the abbey of Gethsemani. This essay on art should be required 
reading not only for all teachers of art but for all Christian educators. 

In “A Renaissance Hermit” Merton presents Blessed Paul Giustiniani, a 
Camaldolese monk, contemporary of Raphael, Macchiavelli, Castiglione and 
Michelangelo Buonarotti, as a perfect example of the hermitical life and the ob- 
ligation which all men have to seek interior solitude which opens the way for 
contemplation. “Notes for a Philosophy of Solitude” seems to come more directly 
from his heart than from his note-book, in that so eagerly and poignantly does 
he pursue the argument that he seems to be approaching from every possible 
angle a very personal and imminent problem and solves it in presence of us all, 
Interior solitude he holds to be the conditio sine qua non of any valid encounter 
with other persons, and the Christian’s obligation to construct such a solitude 
that “meets the solitude of every other man and the solitude of God.” For it is 
only this inmost and solitary “I” that truly loves with the love and the spirit 
of Christ; “this ‘I’ is Christ Himself, living in us, and we in Him, living in the 
Father.” 

As Merton was a great admirer of St. John of the Cross even before entering 
the monastery, and whose treatise, The Ascent to Truth he devotes to St. John’s 
doctrine, this essay on the saint’s asceticism, for those who might misunderstand 
it, is beautifully in order. In the light of the perspectives of the New Testament 
the Cautions, addressed to the nuns at Beas, whom he directed, can be interpreted 
more wisely, and an ideal balance of the human and divine is achieved not on a 
humanistic level, but a supernatural one. Hence, says Merton, it is most logical 
that the aphorisms and cautions conclude with the poems, inviting the reader to 
go on to the great treatises which are nothing but commentaries on them, and 
show how the asceticism of St. John of the Cross, far from destroying his crea- 
tive genius, had liberated and transformed it by dedicating it to God. 


One of the longest and most fascinating of the essays is that on “The Primi- 
tive Carmelite Idea,” which relates the incidents of the origins and first founda- 
tions of the Carmelites on Mount Carmel, and the subsequent vicissitudes and 
conflicts both within the order and without which accompanied its growth up 
to the time of the great reform of St. Theresa. This illuminating history com- 
pleted, Merton concentrates on The Fiery Arrow (was this his main purpose to 
begin with?), a little known (“even among Carmelites”) treatise authored by 
Nicholas the Frenchman who succeeded St. Simon Stock as General of the 
Order, and one of the most urgent and compassionate of all the documents in a 
long history of contemplative religion. So outspoken is it that it has rarely been 
printed in its entirety, and it is known only in fragmentary fashion. After an 
exposition of the Arrow Merton remarks that though its author may in some 
sense have been proved pragmatically wrong by history, he still remains a noble 
witness not to a lost cause but to an undying truth which, in the practical order, 
he was unable to defend in his own way, though it remains, ideally speaking, 
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fundamental to the Carmelite spirit. Yet Nicholas was not only a contemplative 
but “one who fully realized the implications of the early Carmelite ideal in all 
jts originality and uniqueness”; namely, the ideal of a “prophetic” eremitism, in 
which solitude was essential and all important. Hence he was paradoxically a 
representative of the pure and prophetic spirit of the early Carmelites, even 
though he appeared to be “prophetically” wrong. History cannot discard his wit- 
ness which has meaning for contemplatives of every age. 

The last two essays in the book are briefer, namely, “Absurdity in Sacred 
Decoration,” in which Merton decries present trends, and under sub-headings of 
“Symbolism or illustration,” “Selected absurdities,” and “The heart of the matter,” 
illustrates bad taste in illustration on sacred vessels and vestments and the signi- 
ficance of symbol, and “St. Bernard, Monk and Apostle,” wherein he presents 
the saint not in his apostolate, nor even in his contemplation, but simply and 
solely as he stands a witness, “a replica of Christ.” There is added to the book 
(in addition to the author’s preface), two appendices, the one devoted to notes 
on Pasternak, “Postscript to the ‘Pasternak Affair,” including the above men- 
tioned letter, and “A New Book about Mount Athos” by Constantine Cavarnos, 
under its English title, Anchored in God: Life, Art and Thought on the Holy 
Mountain of Athos, published in Athens sometime after Merton’s own article on 
the subject. Its author, studying on a Fulbright Research Scholarship, on his 
several visits to the Holy Mountain was interested mainly in the works of art 
to be found in the various monasteries, and since he is a devout Orthodox Chris- 
tian, his book is as well impregnated with the religious spirit which other, more 
detached accounts, so obviously lack. 

Such richness and variety are rarely found in a collection of essays within the 
Christian humanist and personalist perspective, and this is easily one of the 
most important and significant Merton books to have been published in the last 
few years. Without such perspectives, Merton insists, “the contemplative life 
would be, to me, completely unthinkable,” for a monk is not one who turns 
his back on the world completely in order “to lose himself in antiquarian ritual- 
ism, or worse still, to delve introspectively into his own psyche.” And at the 
close of these essays the reader may perhaps be inclined to agree with Merton 
when in one of the most charming passages in the book he dreams out loud of 
an Athos for the western world—“some island, some mountain jutting out into 
the sea, a ‘nation’ of contemplatives with room for Benedictines and Carthusians 
and Cistercians and Camaldolese, for cenobites and hermits, for small and large 
groups with diversified observances, with free access to one another, with reason- 
able opportunities for mutual stimulation, transmit and exchange.” When he then 
asks himself if this be heresy, or a dream, or have we reached the point where 
all dreams are regarded as dangerous and forbidden, he replies, “When life has 
no more risk in it and no more dreams, it is no longer life.” Appendices, both 
bibliographical and of subject-matter, would have been invaluable to this book. 


Sister Thérése 
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The Vision and the Writing 


The Shaping Vision of Gerard Manley Hopkins. By Alan Heuser. Oxford. $3.50. 

The Sermons and Devotional Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by 
Christopher Devlin, S.J. Oxford. $6.75. 

The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Humphry House, 
Completed by Graham Storey. Oxford. $15.00. 


y Be Shaping Vision of Gerard Manley Hopkins could well be termed both a 
stimulating and an annoying book. And the stimulation and the annoyance 
began for this reviewer with the title. Samuel Taylor Coleridge in “Dejection: 
an Ode” spoke of his “shaping spirit of imagination,” the spirit “which nature 
gave him at his birth” and which enabled him to produce poetry. John Living- 
stone Lowes, on the other hand, entitled his fourth chapter of The Road 
Xanadu “The Shaping Spirit” and stressed the assimilating and incorporating 
power of Coleridge’s shaping spirit. There is a definite distinction in the two 
uses of shaping here: Coleridge’s use of shaping signifies the natural power to 
shape or create poetry, whereas Lowes’ use of the term indicates Coleridge's 
power to have his vision influenced (shaped) by experience and reading. 
Evidently Mr. Heuser is following Lowes’ usage in his title, for he states: 
“The purpose of the study undertaken in these fifteen chapters is to set forth 
Hopkins’ distinctive ‘shaping vision,’ a vision of creation, from its beginnings 


in Pre-Raphaelite sensationalism and Greek philosophy, through its modifications | 


and applications, psychological, poetic, moral, theological, to its final stages of 
discovery.” The achievement of this purpose is quite a task, and Mr. Heuser 
uses only 92 pages of text for his fifteen chapters, plus 7 pages of introduction 
and 16 pages of notes, to accomplish it. 

My annoyance with the title of the book may be considered a quibbling one; 
but it seems that, in tracing the influences on Hopkins’ “vision of creation,” Mr. 
Heuser is setting forth the shaping of Hopkins’ creative or “shaping” vision 
(Father William Peters would probably use the term scaping vision). As a re 


sult, Coleridge’s usage of “shaping” in relation to the power of creative imagina- ' 


tion appeals to me as a much more accurate and happy one than Mr. Heuser’s. 

Mr. Heuser’s monograph represents a vast amount of study and research— 
the “conclusion” and index alone evidence the extent of the author’s study and 
his sincere interest in the poet. In his introduction, he adduces well over a dozen 
important questions which must be answered in relation to his topic and, he says, 
“these are only some of the leading questions which confront the student of 
Hopkins’ vision.” In his humility, he wisely adds: “This study merely begins to 
answer them.” 

The brief summary discussions of such difficult topics as “scales of light and 
sound,” “psychology of instress,” “theology of instress,” “nature, pitch, and 
will,” “number, metre and music” are constantly stimulating but at the same 
time annoying, by reason of their succinct yet undeveloped quality. The reader 
can never relax and consider a thorough discussion of any one point, with a 
treatment of its ramifications and problems. 

Originally I had planned in this review to take up Mr. Heuser’s method of 
interpreting such poems of Hopkins as he essays. However, Robert Boyle, SJ, 
reviewing the book in Thought (Spring, 1960) criticizes this method, which is 
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based on “shaping influences” rather than on the text of the poems, more fully 
than I can here. Father Boyle lists a number of “questionable readings and mis- 
readings” resulting from the critic’s interpretative approach. With most of Father 
Boyle’s strictures I agree. Let me cite one. Mr. Heuser explains the following 
lines from poem #65 (“No worst. ...”) 


O the mind, mind has mountains; cliffs of fall 
Frightful, sheer, no-man-fathomed. Hold them cheap 
May who ne’er hung there. 


He states that “Hopkins recognized his earlier comfort (a sacramental natur- 
alism in poems of 1876-77) as ‘cheap/May’ compared co the inner trial, the ver- 
tical of the spirit.” To read May as a noun rather than as an inverted auxiliary 
verb (“who ne’er hung there may hold these cliffs cheap”) truly does violence 
to the poet’s words and thought—in short, violence to the text. 

Another example of Heuser’s difficulty in using his “shaping vision” method 
of interpretation is his treatment of “Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves.” The author 
comments: “This poem, written when Hopkins’ cosmological scheme in the 
commentary [on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola] was rejected by 
his Jesuit superiors, displays both the visionary system and its personal applica- 
tion to a mind now in torment.” On reading these lines, one is prompted to ask 
Mr. Heuser for evidence of his assertion. When, if ever, was the “cosmological 
scheme in the commentary” submitted by Hopkins to his superiors and re- 
jected? And in connection with this so-called “Commentary,” Hopkins’ writings 
on the Spiritual Exercises, valuable as they are, cannot accurately be called a 
commentary: they treat only parts of this Ignatian work and ramble along many 
ungermane paths. Father Devlin has pointed out this fact in his new edition of 
the Sermons and Devotional Works. 

In discussing the “commentary” and Hopkins’ emotional state in writing 
“Spelt from Sibyl’s Leaves,” Mr. Heuser remarks: “While St. Thomas had been 
acquired as the Jesuit philosopher, Jesuit origins in the founder St. Ignatius were 
closer to the Franciscans, and Hopkins may have tried to recover old ground.” 
This loose statement is difficult to explain since the author himself notes that 
“the Jesuit tradition of Suarism [evidently a misnomer for Suarezianism] was 
half-way between Thomism and Scotism.” Father Devlin accurately comments 
that Hopkins’ Jesuit preceptors followed Suarez, not Aquinas and Aristotle. 

This short discussion of Mr. Heuser’s mode of interpreting the poems of 
Hopkins will, I hope, indicate why I judge that Father Boyle’s condemnation of 
the mode is justified. While the study of “shaping” influences may aid the reader 
in understanding the poet’s communication it can only aid; it can never replace 
the thorough reading of the text itself. 

All readers interested in Hopkins’ poetry can be grateful to Mr. Heuser for 
the serious and intense study which resulted in The Shaping Vision of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. The volume will encourage countless readers to study more 
widely the influences on this poet, to explore new vistas. I regret that the weak- 
nesses and errors of the book are not so slight as those Hopkins called mere 
“grubs in amber.” Maurice Charney’s comments in “A Bibliographical Study of 
Hopkins Criticism, 1918-49” (Thought, June, 1950) is applicable to the book: 
“These findings have a certain place in a study of Hopkins, but they come under 
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the general limitations of the genetic fallacy: they refer not so much to the images 
and themes themselves as to their origin in the man.” 

The Oxford University Press should be congratulated upon its latest publica. 
tions of Hopkins’ writings. Hopkins’ Note books and papers, edited by Humphry 
House in 1937 and long out of print, have been replaced by the two volumes 
listed above. These volumes now contain almost a thousand pages plus much 
more printed matter per page than did the previous single volume; they provide 
the reader with more than double the Hopkins primary material available in the 
original edition. 

The plans of the late Humphry House, after undergoing various changes, 
have now been realized. Since space limitations of the 1937 edition permitted only 
a few selections from the poet’s religious writings and sermons, the editor pro- 
jected a separate volume for such writings in his revision. Although he did not 
share Hopkins’ faith, House well understood that spiritual concerns—“God in 
my neighbor and in myself’—weighed more heavily in value with the Jesuit 


poet than did any aesthetic matter whatsoever. He chose Father Christopher } 


Devlin, a later day Jesuit whose writings on Hopkins and the Franciscan philos- 
opher Duns Scotus have commanded respectful attention, to be the editor of this 
volume. Father Devlin’s appendix “Scotus and Hopkins” in the new Sermon; 
and Devotional Writings is of particular value. His introduction to Section 3 of 
the book, “Isolated Discourses and Private Notes” points up well the spiritual 
struggles of this Jesuit. 

The trials and tribulations of all editors seem to beset editors of Hopkins to an 
unusual degree—consider the history of Hopkins’ texts from the editorship of 
Bridges on. Father Devlin’s editorial work was no exception, with the result that 
he was forced to entrust the final preparation of the manuscript to Philip Cara 
man, S.J., well known through his editorship of The Month and his numerous 
publications. All Hopkins scholars will be grateful to Humphry House, Christo 
pher Devlin, and Philip Caraman for the sincere labor which went into the pro 
duction of the edition. 

Father Devlin has divided his material into three sections as follows: The 
Sermons, all written during a two year period extending from July, 1879, to June, 
1881, show the poet striving to fulfill the pulpit demands made by various types 
of congregations. He was only partially successful. And, strangely enough, his 
most successful sermons were not those delivered at Oxford but those preached to 
laborers and their families at Bedford Leigh, a small industrial town near Man- 
chester. Of these people he wrote to his friend Baillie: “It is sweet to be a little 
flattered . . . these Lancashire people of low degree or not of high degree are 
those who have most seemed to me to welcome me and make much of me.” 

In the Spiritual Writings we find various pieces dealing with the Spiritud 
Exercises of the founder of the Jesuit order, St. Ignatius Loyola. Hopkins, as 
every Jesuit, spent thirty consecutive days twice in his life and eight days each 
year in a retreat made according to the plan given in the Spiritual Exercises for 
ordering one’s life and increasing one’s love and service of God. Over the years 
the poet wrote out many comments on the ideas proposed in the Exercises and 
on his own experiences in performing these exercises. Finally, he planned to write 
a commentary on them. Much of the matter in this second section of the writings 
will prove difficult reading for most laymen and will have its greatest appeal to 
those who live in religious orders and congregations. 
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As for Isolated Discourses and Private Notes, since these are “fugitive pieces,” 
they lack, in general, the interest of most of the writings in Sections I and II. 

Despite Father Devlin’s modesty in disclaiming ability to carry out House’s 
editorial ideals, his introductions and notes are the result of years of study of 
Hopkins and his “shaping vision.” They are thorough and objective, insofar as 
a religious brother of a writer can be objective. John Pick, author of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins: Priest and Poet, said in his introduction to Immortal Diamond: 
Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins: 


Hopkins was a poet and at the same time a priest. The following 
essays are contributed by men whose lives are lived within the traditional 
framework of Hopkins’ own religious ideals and who, therefore, have a 
sympathy and an insight with which the world of modern criticism is all 
too unfamiliar; they are written at the same time by men who know that 
his poetry is “the achievement of the mastery of the thing.” Our under- 
standing and appreciation and love of Hopkins and of his poetry should 
emerge with greater stature and with greater vitality. 


These words are peculiarly appropriate to Father Devlin and his work in The 
Sermons and Devotional Writings of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins also add much valuable 
material to that contained in the original 1937 Notebooks and Journals. Mr. 
Graharn Storey, who completed the work after the death of Mr. House in Febru- 
ary, 1955, endeavored to follow the original editor’s exacting editorial principles, 
as did Father Devlin. The result is a happy one. 

New material includes the “Journal” for the period of 1866-68, which was 
discovered in 1947. This journal is significant, as it concerns Hopkins’ conversion 
to the Catholic Church and his decision to enter the Jesuit Order. The question 
is: what effect did this have on his poetry? Weiss and John Gould Fletcher 
would give one answer; Austin Warren and W. H. Gardner another. 

In the new additions we also find: all Hopkins’ previously unpublished 
poems, fragments from two early diaries, and five undergraduate essays, which 
are surprisingly mature, But, more valuable to some students and scholars than 
much of the new written material are the appendices of drawings and music. 
They now appear in excellent reproductions, with helpful editorial explanations 
and factual notes by John Stevens, a writer who has evidently studied sprung 
thythm. Similar treatment was given to the drawings. The results coming from 
the availability of the musical and pictorial inclusions in the book will become 
more and more evident as the years progress. 


West Baden College Norman Weyand, S.J. 





Village Struggle 


The Fountain of Arethusa. By Maurice Zermatten. tr. by Anne and Christopher 
— Garden City, New York, Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1960. 
3.95. 


HIS IS the first of Zermatten’s several novels to be translated and published 
in this country, and it comes with the recommendation of the French Catholic 
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Grand Prize in Literature for 1959. It is in the tradition of Catholic realism, of 
which Bernanos and Bloy have given more striking examples. 

The hero, Father Clivaz, is beset by the weaknesses of his humanity. He can 
be tricked and defeated by a cunning schemer on every level save one: the | 
spiritual. He triumphs only amidst prison scenes which represent his worldly 
defeat. Innocent of crime and of sin, he is not blind to the faults of men or his 
own shortcomings, and characterizes himself as “a clumsy, vain, ignorant, naive, 
passionate, and stupid priest, but still not a criminal.” His great struggle is not 
for vindication or revenge, but for self-mastery and resignation to the Will of God. | 

The mountain village locale is tightly circumscribed; the sense of its isolation 
is oppressive; the places of action are few. Father Clivaz’ imprisonment in the 
round of his duties contributes to the intensity of his conflict with Jacques Tinem. 
bert, who has corrupted the whole place and isolated Father Clivaz from all but 
a few children and old women, Tinembert pursues and humiliates the priest by 
every means, and even manipulates him to gain his own vicious ends. 

The story is earthy in its details of village life and of Father Clivaz’ struggle 
to eke out a meager living in his ungrateful parish. He never quite starves, but 
he is never suitably fed nor entirely proper about his person and clothing. He 
celebrates Mass to empty pews, dreams of drawing the village back to religion, 
and is outraged by tavern merriment across the way. Then he is confronted with 
murder and himself accused of having committed it, under circumstances which 
leave him defenseless. 

Bound by the seal of the confessional, Father Clivaz is tormented by the reali- } 
zation that having seen his opportunity to capture the repentant sinner Tinem- 
bert, he was outwitted by shrewd calculation which he cannot forgive. His 
struggle is within himself to achieve perfect charity and resignation, not to bring 
the criminal to justice nor to vindicate himself. He achieves only the triumph of 
charity. His enemy lives to drink merrily at the announcement of Father Clivaz’ 
death in prison. There is posthumous justice, but it arrives through the passions | 
of men. By then, the reader’s apprehension of the real question makes revenge, 
or even justice, a mere tying up of novelistic threads for the sake of symmetry. 

There are few characters besides the priest and his enemy, none drawn in great } 
detail. The village has a kind of collective personality out of which a few indi 
viduals emerge, but it is the village as an anonymous force which counts in the 
action. Father Clivaz breathes an oppressive atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion 
which becomes suddenly a miasma of hatred as opinion is roused against him. | 
His state of mind is rendered partly through the interior monologue of his con 
scious reflections, partly through a stream of consciousness technique which 
mingles his chaotic sensations and disordered thoughts in moments of tension. } 

The action is the climax of a ten-years’ struggle between Father Clivaz and 
Jacques Tinembert. The young priest loses all the battles without any real hop 
of winning the war. He even rebukes himself for thinking of the struggle as war; 
God forbid that he should so consider the struggle with one of the souls of his 
cure. Thus he is at one point tricked by a timely show of repentance into sending 
one of Jacques’ mistresses away from the village, only to find the new mistres 
installed within a week. He is tricked into a night journey through a perilow } 
gorge with the plea that an old woman is near her end, and only accident pre 
vents his murder as the young woman accompanying him is struck down. He is 
tricked worst of all into believing the murderer’s repentance and accepting his 
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confession, not from fear that he would have been the next victim, but in the 
joyful conviction that he has caught a soul at the moment of sincere repentance, 
amoment for which he has prayed, a moment too precious to lose. 

So he finds himself accused of murder, an object of derision to Jacques, a 
scandal to the Church. Now Zermatten shifts his ground to the higher level which 
gives his novel its value. Father Clivaz is seen less and less from within, more 
and more through the eyes of others—his enemy, his bishop, the wise but worldly 
judge, and the inmates of the prison. The reader can follow him only to the crisis 
of his spiritual struggle, after which the operation of Grace can be apprehended 
only through his reported actions. 

Zermatten has drawn Father Clivaz to type, and at times he overdoes the 
priest's uncertainties and painful self-examination, His Tinembert is a minor 
devil rather than a man, a third-rate personification of malice rather than a con- 
vincing figure of evil. And there is an air of theatricality about the big scenes. 
Zermatten tends to melodrama when he strives too hard for effect. 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Donald Emerson 


The Victorians had an inexhaustible ap- 
petite for religion in fiction. Some of these 
novels were admirable, others unintention- 
“Delectable” anes ie 

ally hilarious. In this lively, readable book 
and scholarly a British editor and scholar offers a fresh 


view of a remarkable chapter in literary 


THE VICTORIAN and social history. 
“Delectable . . . The book carries its erudi- 
VISION tion lightly . . . Dr. Maison ie it all 
vivid for us and even makes us want to 


Studies in the read many of the books she writes about.’ 
Religious Novel —tThe Times (London) 


“Fascinating . . . Indicates very wide read- 
Margaret M. Maison ing and critical appreciation, expressed by 
wisdom, wit and humor.’—The Universe 


(London) 
$4.50 


At your bookstore / SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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“Attractive in format, inexpensive 
in price, and a guaranteed delight 
for an intelligent reader.” 
—SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


PAPERBACK POETRY 


The two latest volumes 


in a widely acclaimed series are 


The Rank Obstinacy of Things 
by PAUL ROCHE 


The first published volume of verse by a poet who 
is known to thousands as a result of his many 
poetry readings throughout the country and his 
highly praised translation of the Theban plays of Sophocles. 


Sun on the Night 
by JOHN HAZARD WILDMAN 


".. these are meditative poems focused on the 
life of religious devotion. . . . If the sensibility 
is deeply Catholic, as indeed it is, the religiousness is 
sufficiently secure to allow the play of the intelligence, 
an amused awareness of incongruities, and even a 
certain whimsy.’-—-CLEANTH BROOKS, in the Preface. 


Previously published 
DISCOVERY AND OTHER POEMS by Samuel Hazo 
TESTAMENT AND OTHER POEMS by John Fandel 
THE CLIFF’S EDGE: Songs of a Psychotic by Eithne Tabor 
95c¢ each 


At your bookstore 
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